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UNDERWOOD’S  ORIGINAL  DEVILED  HAM 

is  and  always  has  been  an 

Honest  Boston  Product 

It  is  made  of  the  FINEST  SUGAR  CURED  HAM  of  our  own  curing,  and  PURE 
SPICES,  and  NOTHING  ELSE.  Not  a  particle  of  coloring  matter  or  preserv¬ 
atives  is  used  in  this  or  any  of  our  goods,  which  are  just  as  represented  on  the  labels. 

THEY  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

AND  PACKED  UNDER  THE  ItOST  CLEANLY  CONDITIONS 

Never  has  there  been  the  slightest  criticism  from 

PRESS,  PUBLIC,  or  the  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

regarding  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  this  Brand.  For  50  years  it  has  been 
used  by  people  who  KNOW  that  it  is  always  delicious,  appetizing,  nourishing,  and,  as 
a  bright  college  girl  said, 

“BRANDED  WITH  THE  DEVIL,  BUT  FIT  FOR  THE  GODS” 

Do  not  confound  it  witb  the  cheap  packing- house  products. 

IF  YOUR  OROCER  DOES  NOT  SELL  IT,  FOR  HIS  NAME  AND 
15  CENTS  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  yt  POUND  CAN 

Wm.  Underwood  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  Can  Help  You  Make  Money 

Nothing  Pays  Like  Success  in  Writing  pell  and  syndicate  stories 
Fiction  -lc.  to  Sc.  a  Word  and  1)0011  MSs  on 
and  tell  you^  where 


MSS.  ot 

we  criticise  and  revise  them. 
- -  Story-Writing  and  Journalism  taught 

....  Jndorsed  by  leading  newspapers,  magazines,  and  book-publisbere. 
for  our  free  booklet,  “  Writing  for  Profit  ”  t  tells  how  and  give* 
.  *  - - or-ln-C - - - 
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Do  You  Have  Difficulty  A  DTIQT'Q 
In  Selling  Your  Work?  /\iX  1  lj  1  J 
We  sell  Stories,  Poems,  Jokes,  Photos,  Designs,  Illustrations,  etc.,  on  Commission 
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CRANBERRY  LAKE 
REGION  OF  THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

A  lection  full  of  large  filh  is  described  in  New 
York  Central  Lines  Four-Track  Series  No.  31, 
which  contains  a  beautiful  map  of  this  region 
printed  in  four  colors.  Copy  will  be  sent  free, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Room  44  G,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


TAKE  YOU  TO  THIS  REGION 
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PAG  E-D  AVIS  "'sc  HO  OL1 
of  Short-Story  Writing 
Dept.  S25.  90  Wabash  Aye  ™ 


How  to  Write  a  Short  Story 

Br  1  F-Sl  IF  W.  QUIRK  (Editor of  "The  Editor") 
A  concise,  practical,  straight-to-the-point 
discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  salable 
short  story  from  the  plot  germ  to  the  finished 
product.  Every  detail  of  conception,  writ¬ 
ing,  preparing,  and  marketing  is  explained 
dearly  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  demand 
and  markets  for  short  fiction  and  in  chap¬ 
ters  on  Plot,  Introduction,  Story  Proper, 
Method  of  Narration,  Conclusion  and 
Climax,  Preparation  of  MS. ,  Placing,  etc. 

A  dainty  book,  neatly  bound,  50  cents. 

Recommended  by  C.  K.  World  and  editors  generally. 

The  Editor  Pub.  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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BECOME  AN 

Advertising  Man 

THIS  BOOK  TELLS  YOU  HOW 
SEND  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 

S  FREE 

It  describes  in  detail  the  most:  complete 
and  comprehensive  course  of  advertising 
taught  by  any  advertising  school  in  existence. 

We  teach  everything  that  every  other  course 
claims  to  teach,  besides  many  things  that  they 
do  not  even  include  in  their  prospectus. 

We  teach  not  merely  ad.  writing,  but  adver¬ 
tising  management  as  well. 

The  student  of  our  course  who  enters  a 
store  or  business  house  as  an  advertising  man 
knows  his  business.  He  knows  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

He  knows,  not  merely  how  to  write  the  advertisements  for  the  firm, 
but  how  to  outline  the  entire  campaign. 

He  knows  how  to  get  up  catalogues,  booklets  and  follow-up  letters. 

He  knows  how  to  deal  with  newspapers  and  magazines  in  placing 
the  advertisements  he  has  written. 

He  knows  how  to  devise  a  system  for  keeping  track  of  replies  and 
tracing  results  from  the  advertising  that  he  places. 

He  knows  how  to  outline  an  advertising  campaign  from  start 
to  finish. 

He  knows  how  to  get  illustrations  and  designs  made  and  how  to 
deal  with  artists,  engravers  and  printers. 

He  will  understand  how  to  get  up  “special  sales”  and  how  to 
relieve  his  employer  of  all  the  worries  of  the  advertising  department. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Advertising  is  a  real  college,  with  a  real  mission 
to  perform.  Our  successful  students  are  filling  positions  in  every  state  of 
the  Union. 

Do  not  enroll  elsewhere  until  you  read  what  we  have  to  offer.  If  you  want 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  interesting  and  money-making  profession, 
send  for  our  book  to-day. 

We  Help  our  Graduates  Get  Positions 

Advertising  men  earn  from  $2$  a  week  and  up.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  good  men.  We  are  in  constant  touch  with  employers  who  want  to 
add  to  this  department,  and  our  students  get  the  first  call. 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  ADVERTISING,  Dept.  b.  c. 

Royal  Insurance  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  COLLEGE 
COF  ADVERTISING* 

R0IAL  INSURANCE  BV1LWN0 

CHICAGO. 
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An  Artistically  Beautiful  Picture 
By  Saika 


THREE 

ARTISTICALLY 

BEAUTIFUL 

PICTURES 


C.  This  is  only  a  sam¬ 
ple  from  our  new  line. 

€1  Every  picture  we 
offer  is  a  story  in  itself. 
Study  them. 


For  the  Club  Man 


LOVE’S  PLIGHT 

Cupid  —"What  brought  you  here  ? 
She  —  “  You  !utow." 

Photogravure  14  x  19 
PRICE.  ONE  DOLLAR 


CHESS 

By  Sydney  Adamaon 
Photogravure  14  x  19 
PRICE.  ONE  DOLLAR 

€L  Every  month  we  are  bringing 
out  new  subjects  in  photogravure 
and  photogelatine,  beautifully  fin¬ 
ished  on  heavy  art  plate  paper, 
worth  framing  and  keeping. 

€L  Ask  us  to  put  you 
on  our  mailing  list. 

ADDRESS 

Picture  Dept.,  Judge  Co. 

225  Fourth  Avenue  :  New  York 
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Life  Insurance  is  Freedom 


From  Present  Anxiety  and  Future  Worry 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 


Policy  Provides  Family  Independence  for  the  future. 

Funds  for  Education  of  Children! 

Freedom  in  use  of  present  Income  and  Capital. 

Cash  for  later  needs,  and  many  other  advantages. 


You  Want  the  Best  in  Life  Insurance 

The  Prudential  Has  the  Best  for  You. 


:o  invest  every  year  in  Life  Insurance, 
your  age,  and  we  will  help  you  to  a 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  President 


Home  Office:  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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The  Black  Cat  U  devoted  exclusively  to  original,  unusual,  fascinating  stories— every 
number  Is  complete  In  Itself.  It  publishes  no  serials,  translations,  borrowings,  or  stealings. 
It  pays  nothing  for  the  name  or  reputation  of  a  writer,  but  the  highest  price  on  record  for  Sto¬ 
ries  that  are  Stories,  and  It  pays  not  according  to  length,  but  according  to  strength.  Tu-receive 
attention,  manuscripts  must  be  sent  unrolled,  fully  prepaid,  and  accompanied  by  addressed 
and  stamped  envelope  for  return.  All  MSS.  are  received  and  returned  at  their  writers’  risk. 
CAUTION.  —  The  entire  contents  of  The  Black  Cat  are  protected  by  copyright,  and  publish- 
- v - cautioned  against  reproducing  any  of  the  stories,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 


The  Prayer-rug  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.* 

BY  BRADLEY  GILMAN. 

DISTRUSTFUL  furrow  between  the  horn¬ 
rimmed  spectacles  of  the  dignified  old  Curator’s 
gray  eyes  relaxed,  as  he  accepted  my  visiting 
card.  Probably  the  words,  “  United  States  Con¬ 
sular  Service,”  caused  this  change,  and  when  1 
further  presented  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction, 
saying,  “  From  your  son  in  Budapesth,”  a  glow  of  kindliness  over¬ 
spread  his  russet  face. 

“So  you  vary  your  official  routine  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
antiquary?  ”  He  murmured  urbanely,  as  he  read, — having  removed 
from  his  lips  his  jasmine-stemmed  pipe  with  its  be-jewelled  bowl. 

I  explained,  “  My  official  duties  bring  me  to  Constantinople,  and 
my  interest  in  antiquities  of  course  draws  mo  to  the  Ottoman 
Museum.” 

The  Curator  bowed  courteously,  gravely ;  that  was  his  official 
self ;  his  more  personal  self  was  expressed  by  a  welcoming  smile  ; 
his  son’s  letter  was  the  key  to  his  heart ;  unconsciously  caressing 
it,  he  showed  me  the  Museum’s  treasures, — -exquisite  embroid¬ 
eries  from  the  far  East ;  dainty  scarfs  from  Tunis ;  brilliant  rugs 
and  shawls  from  Bagdad  ;  gossamer  silks  of  Broussa,  glittering  like 

*  Copyright,  1906,  by  The  ShortBtory  Publishing  Company. 

Britain.  All  rights  reserved. 
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sun-lighted  frostwork  ;  fans  and  tables  inlaid  with  ivory  and  pearl ; 
and  evil-looking  scimitars  and  yataghans,  in  scabbards  of  silver 
elaborated  with  gold  repousse,  their  handles  blazing  with  garnets 
and  turquoises. 

Several  brass-bound  doors,  surmounted  by  ophidian  texts  from 
the  Koran,  surrounded  the  rotunda  wherein  we  stood  ;  one  of  these 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  tall,  richly  attired  woman  came  through. 
Above  the  border  of  her  gauze-like  yashmak  glowed  large  domi¬ 
nating  black  eyes,  with  dark,  delicate  brows  above  them,  arched 
like  Moslem  crescents. 

She  advanced  to  the  old  Curator,  and  talked  with  animation ; 
after  a  few  assenting  words,  he  showed  her  my  letter;  then  I  was 
presented.  She  at  once  lowered  her  yashmak,  evidently  being 
conversant  with  European  customs  ;  and  the  dominating  quality  of 
her  large  eyes  became  modified  into  a  fearless  frankness  by  the 
soft  contour  of  her  oval  face  and  the  winning  smile  on  her  mobile 
lips. 

She  was  the  old  Curator’s  wife  —  his  junior  by  several  years  : 
she  talked  easily  and  melodiously  in  English,  and  I  gladly 
answered  her  eager  questions  regarding  her  son  in  Budapesth. 

After  she  left  us,  my  eyes  wandered  curiously  toward  the  brass- 
bound  door  by  which  she  had  entered ;  and  the  Curator  obligingly 
led  me  within. 

The  room  was  long  and  narrow;  near  the  entrance  stood  a 
sullen  Turkish  soldier  ;  the  centre  was  occupied  by  an  Armenian 
woman,  busily  repairing  a  beautiful  prayer-rug  of  antique  designs; 
its  prevailing  colors  were  cream-tints,  with  markings  in  red,  green, 
and  gold ;  the  closer  my  scrutiny,  the  more  marvellous  appeared 
its  workmanship.  I  observed  the  “  Lamp,”  and  the  “  Mihrah," 
(symbolical  door  of  Mecca).  I  saw  how  exquisite  was  the  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  clouds,  emblazoned  with  the  many  attributes  of  Allah; 
and  I  noted  the  arrow-shaped  lily,  and  the  four  green  seals  in  the 
comers,  with  their  Kufie  inscriptions  in  gold. 

After  I  had  whispered  my  admiration  to  my  companion,  we 
passed  out,  and  the  implacable  eyes  of  the  Turkish  soldier  seemed 
to  pierce  me  like  poniards. 

Once  outside  I  spoke  more  freely.  “  Wonderful !  Wonderful  1  ” 
Then  I  ventured,  “  The  skilful  hands  of  the  Armenian  were  not 
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restoring  worn  portions  ;  that  prayer-rug  has  rarely  felt  the  impress 
of  human  knees.”  I  threw  a  significant  glance  upon  the  horn¬ 
rimmed  spectacles,  paused,  and  ventured  further,  —  “  There  were 
several  cuts,  gashes,  in  the  rug ;  and  —  the  stains  at  the  edges  of 
those  cuts  looked  like  —  like  very  old  blood-stains.” 

He  nodded  calmly,  smoothed  my  letter,  puffed  at  the  jasmine¬ 
stemmed  pipe,  then  leisurely  clapped  his  hands.  Deft  servants 
came,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  seated  at  a  beautiful  lacquered 
table,  and  we  had  nibbled  at  our  fragrant  tatlon,  and  sipped  thick 
coffee  from  dainty  cups  in  silver-filagree  holders;  then  the  hospitable 
old  Curator,  having  given  another  fond  glance  at  the  letter,  broke 
silence.  “  I  will  tell  my  son’s  friend  about  the  rug,  —  one  of  the 
two  most  famous  rugs  in  the  world,  —  the  chief  treasure  of  the 
Ottoman  Museum,  —  the  prayer-rug  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great ;  and 
in  particular,  I  will  tell  about  the  blood-stained  cuts  which  your 
keen  eyes  have  detected. 


Nearly  a  half-century  ago  a  man,  Ahmed,  about  thirty  years  old, 
was  struggling  upward,  in  the  Galata  quarter  of  this  city,  buying 
and  selling  antique  textiles  and  gems ;  he  was  industrious  and 
enthusiastic ;  and,  starting  with  little  capital,  had  now  begun  to 
outstrip  his  younger  neighbor  and  rival,  Nicola,  a  handsome  Greek, 
a  man  of  winning  ways,  who  had  inherited  money  and  patronage 
from  an  uncle ;  their  rivalry  was  vigorous,  yet  not  acrid ;  Ahmed, 
plain  of  features,  awkward  in  movements,  yet  attractively  frank  and 
persuasive,  often  met  handsome  Nicola  at  public  auctions  and 
private  sales ;  and  they  always  saluted  and  conversed,  though 
guardedly. 

In  the  Seraglio  quarter,  at  that  time,  lived  an  aged  Pasha,  a 
relative  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent ;  but  penury  had  come  upon  him ;  and  Ahmed  the 
Turk  and  Nicola  the  Greek  met  several  times  beneath  his  roof,  in 
competition  for  articles  of  great  antiquity  ayd  value. 

Came  a  summons  one  day  from  Mahmoud  Effendi,  the  aged 
Pasha,  and  the  two  rivals  responded  promptly ;  in  the  selamlik  or 
outer  hall,  the  rugs,  porcelains,  weapons,  and  a  few  pieces  of  armor 
were  displayed ;  old  Mahmoud  was  ill  and  vacillating,  and  prices 
were  difficult  to  agree  upon;  in  one  of  his  pauses  of  senile 
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indecision,  a  bell-like  female  voice  spoke  through  the  lattice  of  the 
haremlik ;  —  “  Take  not  less  than  a  thousand  piastres,  O  my  father, 
for  the  blade  !  With  it  thy  ancestors  laid  low  many  foes.” 

The  mellow  but  firm  voice  steadied  the  old  Pasha,  and  Nicola, 
after  a  little  debate,  agreed  to  the  price  ;  but  both  he  and  Ahmed 
were  restive,  under  the  scrutiny  of  unseen  feminine  eyes,  and  each 
struggled  to  restrain  his  fancies,  as  each  romantically  pictured  the 
face  and  form  of  the  concealed  daughter.  Was  she  young  or  old? 
Was  she  fair  or  ugly?  Bargaining  was  difficult  when  carried  on 
with  an  unseen  and  perhaps  beautiful  woman. 

Nicola  threw  himself  into  striking  poses,  and  his  wanton  eyes 
sought,  frequently  but  fruitlessly,  the  obdurate  lattice-work. 
Nothing  could  be  seen ;  only  a  slight  rustle  of  garments,  at  times, 
tempted  the  ears  of  the  buyers,  and  a  faint,  delicate  fragrance  teased 
their  nostrils. 

The  old  Pasha  was  becoming  visibly  fatigued ;  and  presently, 
after  laboriously  dragging  forward  a  rug  for  inspection,  he  suddenly 
clutched  at  his  side,  cried  out  plaintively,  “  Zeyneb,  my  Zeyneb !  ” 
and  sank  upon  a  heap  of  rugs. 

Ilis  cry  of  distress  was  instantly  echoed  from  behind  the  lattice, 
a  door  was  flung  open,  and,  like  a  gazelle,  a  fair  young  girl  bounded 
to  his  side,  exclaiming,  “  O  my  father,  what  has  happened  ? 
Speak  to  me  I” 

The  beautiful  creature  was  perhaps  eighteen  years  old  ;  and  her 
father’s  distress  made  her  disregardful  of  the  strangers’  presence ; 
her  anxiety  but  deepened  the  charm  of  her  expressive  face  and 
supple  movements ;  her  great  eyes  swept  Ahmed  and  Nicola ;  the 
men  quivered,  then  leaped  to  assist  her;  but  straightway  two 
women-servants  entered  and  bore  the  helpleas  old  man  away. 

Again,  ere  she  vanished,  like  a  radiant  vision,  the  Pasha’s 
daughter  flung  a  dazzling  glance  of  her  luminous  eyes  over  the 
two  men,  and  each  stood  transfixed  as  if  under  a  spell. 

A  half  minute,  and  Ahmed  and  Nicola,  with  a  long  breath, 
looked  at  each  other,  then  the  gaze  of  each  drooped ;  but  the  sigh 
which  they  checked  burst  into  an  exclamation  of  amazement,  as 
their  trained  eyes  fell  upon  the  rug  which  the  Pasha  had  pulled 
from  the  heap ;  for  both  knew  it,  on  the  instant,  as  the  long-lost, 
vainly  sought  “Prayer-rug  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.”  Neither 
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had  ever  seen  it,  but  it  was  world-famous,  and  every  textile-expert, 
from  Budapesth  to  Cabul,  knew  that  it  had  been  lost,  had  dreamed 
of  it,  and  had  fondly  hoped  to  discover  it. 

There  it  lay,  silent  yet  impressive  in  its  beauty  and  eloquent  in 
its  history,  which  every  antiquary  knew.  It  had  been  woven  at 
Ispahan,  centuries  before,  by  order  of  the  great  Shah  whose  name 
it  bore,  under  a  vow  to  the  prophet  Sheikh  Abdul  Kader.  It  was 
known  to  have  descended,  through  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  and 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Thrakim  Pasha;  the  records  showed  that  it  had 
graced  solemn  ceremonies  and  kindled  the  hearts  of  poets,  yet  had 
never  felt  the  impress  of  bended  knee,  being  too  holy  for  human 
use.  Then  it  had  disappeared  in  the  sea  of  oblivion,  leaving  only 
bubbles  of  eager  conjecture  and  vain  surmise  upon  the  surface. 

All  this  and  more  flashed  through  the  minds  of  Ahmed  and 
Nicola;  the  old  Pasha  —  now  perhaps  near  death — being  of  the 
noble  lineage  of  Suleiman  and  Thrakim,  the  priceless  rug  had 
come  down  to  him  ;  but  it  had  been  unrecognized. 

For  an  instant  the  rivals  glared  at  one  another ;  then  the  rug 
wooed  them,  and  they  revelled  in  its  beauties  of  design  and  color, 
so  familiar  through  history  and  tradition.  But  a  frowning  Nubian 
came  out,  and  hade  them  depart,  and  return  the  next  day  for  their 
purchased  articles. 

Reluctantly,  with  anxious  glances  at  the  precious  rug  and 
distrustful  glances  at  each  other,  but  silent,  cogitating,  they  went 
from  the  house. 

The  long  hours  dragged  away  ;  they  ate  little  and  slept  little  ; 
each  stared  restlessly  through  the  night,  seeking  some  way  of 
securing  the  treasure.  The  next  day,  at  the  hour  appointed,  they 
entered  together  the  selamlik,  where  all  remained  in  disorder  as 
they  had  left  it ;  the  priceless  prayer-rug  lay  unheeded  as  before ; 
and  their  nails  pierced  their  palms,  and  they  felt  their  throats  grow 
dry,  as  they  strove,  each,  to  control  his  eagerness,  his  anxiety. 

The  door  in  the  haremlik  opened,  and  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Pasha  stood  before  them.  She  wore  no  yashmak ;  and  verily 
the  glamour  of  the  rug  and  the  loveliness  of  the  young  girl  vied 
with  each  other,  so  that  the  men  shrank,  abashed. 

Bold  Nicola  first  found  his  voice,  and  spoke  lightly,  instinctively 
playing  his  eyes :  “We  have  bought,  each,  several  articles  ;  we 
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will  pay  for  them,  at  once ;  I  wish,  also,  to  purchase  this 
—  this  —  old  rug.” 

He  lifted  the  edge  of  the  rug,  with  assumed  carelessness,  but 
his  hand  trembled ;  and  he  laid  back  the  treasure,  hastily  yet 
tenderly,  catching  his  breath. 

The  daughter,  Zeyneb,  looked  keenly  at  one  and  the  other. 
Did  she  note  the  elusive  light  in  the  Greek's  face  ?  He  was  saying 
to  himself,  “  If  only  I  can  obtain  this  treasure  for  a  trifling  sum, 
my  fortune  is  made.” 

Did  she  see  more  to  trust  in  the  plain  features  and  earnest, 
anxious  eyes  of  Ahmed,  who  was  reflecting,  “  Have  I  friends  who 
will  help  me  to  pay  the  rightful  price  for  this  world-famous  rug  ?  ” 

“  And  you  ?  ”  Came  the  girl’s  full  voice  to  mute  Ahmed  — 
not  timidly  but  in  mellow  self-reliant  tones  —  “  Do  not  you  also 
wish  to  offer  money  for  it?”  Then  she  added,  as  Ahmed’s 
voice  clogged  in  his  throat,  “  Perhaps  not.  Doubtless  it  is  of 
little  value.” 

Nicola’s  face  turned  toward  his  rival,  and  hate  convulsed  it;  his 
lips  moved  and  then  closed  tightly.  But  Ahmed’s  strength 
revived  under  this  silent  threat ;  “  The  rug  is  of  great  value,”  he 
said  to  the  Beautiful  One,  speaking  firmly,  even  painfully,  as 
tearing  each  word  from  roots.  “  Keep  it  —  keep  it  until  a  week 
has  passed !  I  will  then  return  and  offer  you  a  large  sum  for  it.” 

A  cry  of  rage  burst  from  the  Greek’s  dry  lips,  and  his  wiry 
fingers  opened  and  closed,  as  if  on  a  hungry  throat ;  but  he  covered 
his  tigerish  longing  with  a  shrug  and  a  cough ;  and,  under  the  wide- 
eyed  glance  of  surprise  from  the  beautiful  Zeyneb,  he  forced  a 
compliant  smile.  “  Yes,  the  rug  has  some  value.  In  a  week  I 
also  will  offer  you  a  —  a  —  large  sum  for  it.” 

The  Pasha’s  daughter  promptly  directed  a  waiting- woman  to  lay 
aside  the  prayer-rug ;  and  the  sale  of  the  other  articles  was  com¬ 
pleted.  “  In  one  week,”  she  said,  calmly,  as  they  went  away. 

“  In  one  week  ;  ”  responded  Ahmed,  earnestly. 

“  In  one  week ;  ”  echoed  Nicola,  as  the  two  separated,  outside 
the  gate,  and  an  ominous  glitter  shone  from  between  his  narrow 
eyelids. 

The  days  that  followed  were  filled  with  unrest  and  activity  for 
Ahmed.  To  one  and  another  of  his  friends  he  spoke,  cautiously. 
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“  I  can  purchase  a  great  treasure  for  the  Sultan  ;  it  will  make  his 
museum  a  Mecca  for  those  who  love  rare  textiles ;  trust  me  and 
lend  me  a  thousand  piastres.”  He  did  not  dare  tell  all  the  truth ; 
he  and  Nicola  alone  held  the  great  secret ;  and  he  had  slight  fear 
that  the  wily  Greek  would  share  his  knowledge  with  any  man. 
Ahmed  relied  upon  his  own  good  name  among  the  merchants.  If 
any  said,  “Go  directly  to  the  Sultan’s  secretary  and  ask  for 
money,”  Ahmed  could  only  shake  his  head  doggedly ;  there  was 
too  much  intrigue  at  the  palace. 

In  five  days  the  eager  man  had  gathered  a  large  sum ;  his  heart 
grew  more  confident  each  hour ;  he  wondered  what  plan  was  being 
followed  by  his  rival ;  Nicola  was  clever,  and  had  money  in  his 
own  name ;  had  he  enough  to  equal  the  just  value  of  the  prayer- 
rug?  Nicola  was  unscrupulous,  also  ;  would  he  attempt  some  act 
of  treachery  ? 

Six  days  passed.  That  evening,  after  the  sun  had  sunk  below 
the  wooded  hills  of  the  “  Sweet  Waters,”  Ahmed  was  returning 
from  a  shop  on  the  lower  side  of  Seraglio  Point.  The  narrow 
street  skirted  the  low  sea-wall  near  the  frowning  “  Castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers.”  The  young  man  had  just  purchased,  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  a  rare  knife  with  a  keen  blade  like  a  flame  ;  he  might  have 
lieen  pleased  with  the  successful  purchase  had  not  the  thought 
of  the  wonderful  prayer-rug  burned  like  a  live  coal  in  his  brain. 

He  leaned,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  To  whom  should  he  apply,  on  the  next  day, 
for  further  additions  to  his  purchase-money  ?  He  passed  one  hand 
thoughtfully  over  his  troubled  brow,  the  other  guarding,  by  habit, 
the  valuable  knife  in  his  girdle  under  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 

Suddenly  fell  upon  his  head  a  heavy  blow  out  of  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  Ahmed  staggered,  then  lost  consciousness. 

A  splash  in  the  murky  current  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  Ahmed, 
gasping,  choking,  half  revived  by  the  chill  of  the  water,  knew  that 
he  was  enclosed  in  a  sack  and  was  drowning. 

With  spasmodic  energy  the  man  wildly  cut  and  thrust  with  his 
keen  knife  ;  life  was  dear  to  him,  and  his  arm  was  strong,  his 
weapon  sharp ;  the  meshes  of  the  coarse  sack  parted  like  paper ; 
he  cleft  an  opening,  and  desperately  tore  his  way  through  it,  rising 
to  the  surface  under  the  low  arch  of  the  bridge.  Oh,  how  sweet 
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was  the  air  !  How  dear  was  the  glimmering  light  over  the  dome 
of  the  mosque  across  the  bay ! 

He  rested  an  arm  on  the  stone  abutment,  and  waited  for 
strength  to  return,  and  for  his  wounded,  aching  head  to  become 
clearer.  “Nicola  has  done  this,”  he  said.  His  rival’s  purpose 
was  quite  clear  to  him.  “  The  wily  Greek,  without  competition, 
will  secure  the  rug  for  a  small  price ;  and  he  will  sell  it  outside 
the  country,  for  a  vast  sum.” 

It  was  a  full  hour  before  Ahmed,  ghastly  and  dishevelled  — 
with  the  trickling  blood  on  his  face  and  neck  only  partially 
removed  —  could  present  himself  at  the  gateway  of  the  old  Pasha : 
the  Nubian  guard  hesitated  at  his  wild  appearance,  but  Ahmed 
spoke  calmly,  and  laid  a  gold  piece  in  the  man’s  hand. 

Again  he  was  standing  in  the  selamlik,  but  trembling,  half  dazed, 
yet  desperately  determined  to  convey  his  message  and  warning. 
The  room  was  cleared  from  its  disorder;  the  precious  prayer-rug 
was  not  visible.  Ahmed  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  waited. 

Presently  the  lattice  opened,  and  the  beautiful  Zeyneb,  fresh  as 
a  rose  from  her  garden,  stood  before  him.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
his  voice  gave  only  a  whisper.  Through  the  cold  damp  that  stood 
in  his  eyes  he  could  faintly  see  a  look  of  surprise  and  of  compassion 
overspread  the  lovely  face.  “  Tell  me,”  she  exclaimed,  “  why 
you  come  at  this  hour,  and  in  distress !  ” 

Again  he  tried  to  articulate,  but  his  weakness  and  her  beauty 
and  the  thought  of  the  precious  rug  —  these  overwhelmed  him. 

A  look  of  distrust  and  scorn  flashed  from  the  impatient  Pasha's 
daughter.  “  Why  do  you  not  speak? ”  She  demanded.  “I  have 
already  refused  admission  to  your  brother-merchant;  and  now, 
having  admitted  you,  am  I  to  have  only  this  dumb  show,  this 
opening  of  lips  which  utter  nothing  ?  ” 

Then  the  man’s  physical  weakness  impressed  her ;  and,  at  her 
command,  a  strong  cordial  was  brought  to  him.  By  its  fiery 
strength  he  regained  his  self-control.  “  May  I  be  pardoned,”  he 
gasped,  brokenly,  “  for  coming  before  you  in  this  plight ;  but  an 
hour  ago  I  was  beneath  the  dark  current  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  my 
life  was  near  its  end.  Allah  the  Glorious  One  be  praised,  however, 
for  with  this  knife  I  cut  through  the  sack  which  enveloped  me, 
and  —  with  Allah’s  help  —  I  reached  the  shore." 
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The  listener’s  dark  eyes  opened  in  wonder.  “In  a  sack? 
Thrown  into  the  Bosphorus  ?  ”  And  she  added  quickly,  “  Have 
you  an  enemy  ?  ” 

“None  that  I  know — except,  perhaps  —  the  Greek  who  came 
here  with  me  six  days  ago.” 

“  Him  I  refused  to  see  less  than  an  hour  since,”  responded 
Zeyneb,  frowning ;  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  Ahmed  to  take  on  a 
look  of  tenderness,  as  she  leaned  slightly  toward  him  and  added, 
“I  desired  that  man  to  have  no  advantage  over  you.” 

Her  friendly  manner  thrilled  Aluned  like  a  fresh  draught  of  the 
fieiy  cordial;  he  hardly  dared  believe,  but  certainly  her  eyes  rested 
on  him  with  at  least  confidence  and  encouragement.  “  I  will  tell 
you,”  he  said,  frankly,  “you  shall  hear  the  whole  truth  about 
the  prayer-rug  which  we  both  sought  to  purchase.”  And  he  told 
her,  hurriedly,  as  best  he  could,  in  his  weakness,  the  history  and 
the  priceless  value  of  the  rug. 

The  recital  took  but  a  minute;  but  it  served  to  explain  the 
enmity  of  the  Greek.  What  was  one  human  life  between  him  and 
the  possession  of  such  a  treasure ! 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  Pasha’s  daughter  kindled  with  fierce  anger, 
as  she  listened,  then  softened  as  she  noted  the  pallid  face  of  Ahmed. 
“  It  is  well  that  I  did  not  admit  him,”  she  said ;  and  her  lips 
curled  with  scorn,  as  she  added,  “  although,  even  had  he  entered, 
he  could  not  have  purchased  the  rug ;  I  liked  not  the  man’s  ways.” 

She  mused  a  few  moments,  struck  by  the  wonder  of  the  old 
rug’s  history ;  then,  rising,  she  went  to  the  panel  in  the  wall  and 
opened  it. 

With  a  cry  of  dismay  she  started  back.  “It  is  not  there!” 
she  exclaimed. 

Her  words  electrified  Ahmed.  A  moment  before  he  had  felt 
faint,  and  powerless  of  speech.  “Not  there?”  he  cried.  “Did 
you  place  it  there  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“There  and  nowhere  else,”  responded  Zeyneb,  now  in  her 
turn  alarmed.  “  And  I  saw  it,  yesterday.” 

Ahmed  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  despairing  gesture,  and  a  groan 
escaped  his  white  lips.  “  Lost !  Lost !  ”  He  ejaculated.  “  Who 
can  have  taken  it?  Who  could  have  known  it  to  be  worth  the 
taking?  ” 
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Then  suspicion  renewed  itself  in  his  breast,  and  he  asked  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  “  Has  anybody  entered  here  ?  Anybody  —  since 
you  saw  it  ?  ” 

The  Pasha’s  daughter  bent  her  graceful  head  reflectively, 
“  Nobody.  N obody  —  except  the  priest  who  arrived  a  half-hour 
since,  to  read  prayers  with  my  poor  sick  father.  There !  He  is 
coming  out  now.” 

A  panel-door,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  Ahmed,  now  opened,  and  a 
fully  robed  priest  came  through.  He  seemed  bent  with  age,  his 
head  was  gray,  and  large  colored  spectacles  covered  his  eyes.  He 
bowed  respectfully,  but  uttered  no  word,  and  moved  —  with  what 
appeared  to  watchful  Ahmed,  unnecessary  haste,  —  toward  the 
outer  door. 

Ahmed’s  heart  leaped,  in  sudden  alarm  and  suspicion ;  with  an 
impulse  which  he  could  not  explain,  he  dragged  himself  across  to 
the  outer  door,  and  feebly  barred  the  priest’s  path ;  in  liis  weakness 
he  could  offer  only  the  empty  form  of  opposition,  but  liis  thought 
was  instantly  read  by  Zeyneb;  she,  too,  saw  a  passible  explanation 
of  the  rug’s  strange  disappearance. 

With  all  her  native  self-reliance  and  high  spirit  she  advanced  and 
demanded,  “Stop,  holy  man!  Are  you  what  you  seem,  or  are  —  ” 

Her  sentence  remained  unfinished,  for  the  bent  priest  suddenly 
stood  erect,  caught  Ahmed  by  the  shoulder,  and  whirled  him  aside; 
but  Ahmed,  in  the  struggle,  grasped  at  the  man’s  face  ;  and  lieard 
and  sj>ectacles  came  away  in  his  hands,  revealing  the  evil  counte¬ 
nance  of  Nicola,  convulsed  with  hate  and  rage. 

“  Curse  you  !  ”  cried  the  Greek ;  and  he  snatched  up  his  trailing 
gown  and  plunged  toward  the  door. 

Then  all  the  determined  spirit  of  Zeyneb’s  proud  race  found 
expression ;  Ahmed,  tottering,  could  do  no  more  than  draw  liis 
knife  from  his  girdle ;  but  the  Pasha’s  daughter,  like  a  Nemesis, 
caught  the  weapon  from  Ahmed’s  relaxing  grasp ;  and,  as  Nicola, 
muttering  curses,  flung  open  the  outer  door,  she  plunged  the  keen 
blade  once  —  twice  —  thrice  —  into  his  body. 

When  the  servants,  who  were  summoned  by  her  signal,  laid  the 
dying  Greek  ou  a  couch,  and  took  off  his  outer  garments,  the 
prayer-rug  was  found  beneath,  wrapped  about  his  body. 
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The  old  Curator  paused  in  his  narrative.  The  Armenian  work¬ 
woman  was  coming  out  of  the  inner  room  ;  and  I  watched,  as  in  a 
dream,  the  sullen  Turkish  soldier,  while  he  double-locked  the  door. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch,  and  arose  to  go ;  I  was  due  at  the 
Consul-General’s  Office.  “  I  thank  you,  most  heartily,”  I  said  to 
the  Curator,  for  bestowing  on  me  your  time,  and  strength  —  and 
confidence.  He  bowed,  with  a  grim  yet  kindly  smile,  and  gave  me 
his  card.  I  could  not  repress  a  start  of  surprise,  as  I  glanced  at 
it ;  for  it  bore  the  name  “  Ahmed,”  together  with  the  usual  family 
appellatives. 

The  Curator  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said  significantly,  in 
a  low  calm  tone,  “When  you  return  through  Budapesth,  tell  my 
son  that  his  mother’s  prayer-rug  is  being  skilfully  restored,  as  he 
has  long  wished.” 

I  went  out,  reflectively ;  and,  as  I  went,  I  recalled  the  stem, 
even  fierce  beauty  of  the  old  Curator’s  wife ;  and  I  understand  how 
she  could  have  done  it. 


A  Thorny  Road  to  Paradise* 


BY  MAUCHLINE  MUIR. 

YOUNG  man  sprinting  along  the  platform  of  a 
railroad  station  after  a  departing  train  is 
always  an  interesting  spectacle  to  casual  observ¬ 
ers,  but  when  his  high  hat  is  jammed  down  to 
one  ear  for  safety,  the  tails  of  his  Prince  Albert 
are  flying  express  signals,  and  a  suit  case  is 
ricocheting  against  his  immaculate  trouser  legs  at  every  stride,  the 
sight  also  adds  to  the  gayety  of  nations.  Probably  the  Reverend 
Markham  Brown  was  aware  of  this,  for,  when  he  had  swung  him¬ 
self  and  his  suit  case  to  the  rear  platform  of  the  last  car,  he  looked 
hack  at  the  dwindling  Denver  depot  to  frown  down  any  signs  of 
untimely  levity,  mopped  his  heated  face  with  a  kerchief,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  with  dignity  into  the  car. 

Markham  Allerdyce  Brown,  rector  of  St  Luke’s,  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  he  practised  as  well  as  preached  the  gospel  of  dignity, 
leisure  and  mental  adjustment,  and  therefore  it  was  peculiarly 
annoying  to  him  to  he  perturbed  over  so  slight  a  thing  as  catching 
a  train.  Besides,  he  had  not  wished  his  temporary  leave-taking 
of  Denver  to  he  so  conspicuous,  as  he  meant  to  keep  the  matter  of 
his  wedding  as  quiet  as  he  had  kept  his  engagement,  out  of  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  feelings  of  the  gentler  members  of  his  flock. 

However,  he  soon  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind  and  fell 
to  reading  an  article  in  a  religious  monthly  on  “  The  Ultimate 
Place  of  Authority  in  the  Evolution  of  Religion,”  and,  as  he  read, 
his  irritation  disappeared  in  a  warm  glow  of  enjoyment.  Such  an 
article,  so  strong,  so  convincing,  so  eloquent,  must  he  an  anchor  to 
many  a  poor  soul  being  swept  into  the  rapids  of  free  thought  by  the 
assaults  of  an  irreverent  age  upon  authority.  Indeed,  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  article  with  that  end  in  view. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  train  drew  into  the  apparently  end- 
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less  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  the  porter’s  whisk  broom  and  sunny 
smile  became  very  much  in  evidence.  Markham  Brown  methodi¬ 
cally  put  away  the  magazine  he  was  reading,  donned  his  overcoat, 
and  gathered  together  his  belongings. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  better  consult  Helen  Mosby’s 
letter  to  learn  her  address.  She  was  a  teacher  at  Peoria,  and,  since 
she  was  an  orphan,  she  was  to  be  married  at  the  home  of  an  uncle 
in  Chicago,  where  she  was  visiting  during  the  vacation.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  his  breast  pocket  failed  to  discover  the  letter  in  which 
she  had  mentioned  her  new  address.  ne  went  through  all  his 
pockets  unavailingly.  The  pleasant  smile  with  which  he  had 
started  his  search  was  sponged  from  his  face.  He  dived  into  his 
pockets  again,  then  went  frantically  through  his  suit  case. 

Good  heavens !  suppose  he  should  not  find  it.  But  he  must.  He 
told  himself  to  keep  cool,  not  to  be  disturbed. 

“  It  is  ridiculous.  I  certainly  have  that  letter  with  me.  I  could 
never  have  left  it  at  home.  I  must  make  another  thorough  search.” 

He  did,  the  beads  of  perspiration  standing  on  his  forehead,  but 
when  the  train  drew  up  at  Rock  Island  depot  it  found  him  still 
searching  among  shirts,  cuffs  and  socks  for  the  letter  he  knew  he 
must  have  left  at  home.  To  his  excited  self-consciousness  it 
seemed  that  people  were  beginning  to  watch  him  curiously.  He 
hastily  flung  his  things  together,  worked  his  suit  case  shut  with  a 
mighty  effort  and  started  for  the  door. 

The  porter  had  been  hovering  over  him  solicitously.  “  Have 
yo’  forgot  somethin’,  sah?”  he  asked,  with  the  proper  note  of 
anxiety. 

“  It  is  nothing,  my  good  man,”  answered  the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s 
with  a  stupendous  calm  as  he  hurried  out. 

But  the  porter’s  crestfallen  face  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  was 
fifty  cents. 

Markham  Brown  deposited  his  suit  case  on  a  seat  in  the  waiting 
room  and  thought  desperately.  Why  had  he  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  remember  the  address  instead  of  trusting  to  the  letter?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  address  was  seven  hundred  and  something 
of  some  street  or  other,  and  he  was  sure  that  her  uncle  was  a 
lawyer  —  or  was  it  a  real-estate  man?  —  whose  name  began  with 
R  or  S.  But  this  seemed  hardly  definite  enough  to  go  on.  Ah,  he 
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would  consult  the  directory !  He  did  so,  but  as  there  were  several 
closely  printed  pages  devoted  to  residents  whose  names  began  with 
either  K  or  S,  he  soon  realized  the  futility  of  his  effort. 

He  must  try  other  means.  lie  hurried  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
office  and  sent  a  message  to  the  people  at  Peoria  with  whom  Miss 
Mosby  had  boarded.  Then  he  went  to  a  hotel,  leaving  word  that 
he  would  call  for  the  answer  in  an  hour.  He  refreshed  himself 
with  a  bath  and  strolled  back  to  the  telegraph  station  in  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind.  He  was  assured  he  would  find  waiting  him  there 
the  address  he  needed. 

A  young  woman  who  chewed  gum  greeted  him  in  the  friendli¬ 
est  way. 

“  Nothing  doing,  sir.  Those  Peoria  parties  are  out  of  town.” 

Markham  Brown’s  face  was  a  picture  of  consternation.  He 
drummed  with  his  fingers  aimlessly  on  the  counter.  Suddenly  his 
face  brightened.  He  seized  another  blank  and  dashed  off  a  mes¬ 
sage,  this  time  to  the  postmaster  at  Peoria: 

Please  wire,  my  expense,  what  address  mall  of  Miss  Helen  Mosby 
Is  now  being  forwarded.  Markham  Ali.erpvce  Brown. 

“  I  do  not  really  need  to  be  at  all  excited,”  the  rector  assured 
himself  as  he  returned  to  his  hotel.  “  I  have  eight  hours  yet,  and 
of  course  the  postal  authorities  at  Peoria  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
exactly  where  she  is  staying.  Some  men  would  not  have  known 
what  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  It  only  shows  that  a  man 
should  remain  calm  and  dignified.” 

He  continued  to  remain  calm  and  dignified  by  walking  into  the 
hotel  room  of  a  maiden  lady  of  mature  age,  of  whom  he  had  a 
vision  of  hairpins,  switches  and  dishabille,  as  he  hurriedly 
retreated  before  her  astonished  ire.  At  the  news  stand  in  the 
rotunda  he  bought  a  cigar  to  compose  himself  and  absent-mindedly 
walked  away  without  paying  for  it.  The  newsboy  called  him,  but 
he  did  not  hear.  Swift  feet  overhauled  him  and  reduced  him  to 
confusion  before  many  smiling  eyes. 

“  Say,  mister,  you  ain’t  paid  me  for  that  cigar !  ” 

He  paid  guiltily,  in  flushed  misery,  then  retired  to  a  corner  and 
read  yesterday’s  paper  upside  down  to  hide  his  confusion  and  calm 
himself. 
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Long  before  the  answer  to  his  message  had  come  he  was  haunt¬ 
ing  the  Western  Union  office  again.  When  the  telegram  did  arrive 
he  tore  it  open  eagerly.  It  read : 

This  department  Is  not  allowed  to  furnish  such  Information  as  is 
requested. 

The  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  thought  unclerical  things  about  the 
department  chiefs  who  issued  such  outrageous  orders.  He  glared 
at  the  clerk  as  if  she  had  been  the  cause  of  his  disappointment. 
She  smiled  back  confidentially,  without  intermitting  her  gum 
chewing. 

Why  hadn’t  he  thought  of  it  before!  He  could  telephone  to 
Jackson,  the  janitor  of  St.  Luke’s,  at  Denver,  to  find  Helen 
Mosby’s  letter  in  his  study.  He  disliked  to  do  so,  for  fear  the  man 
would  tell  his  rector’s  plight  to  everybody  he  met,  but  the  occasion 
demanded  immediate  action. 

Over  the  long-distauce  telephone  came  Jackson’s  indistinct,  tor¬ 
turing  answer:  “The  study  door  is  locked  and  I  haven’t  any  key.” 

“  Break  down  the  door,”  was  the  rector’s  impatient  command, 
“  and  answer  the  instant  you  have  the  letter.” 

Markham  Brown  did  not  any  longer  pretend  to  composure.  The 
gospel  of  leisure  and  dignity  was  a  hundred  miles  from  his 
thoughts.  He  paced  the  streets  in  a  strained  nervousness  that  was 
fast  making  him  ill.  The  irony  of  his  situation!  To  be  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Helen  for  the  first  time  in  a  year  and  not  to 
be  able  to  get  to  her.  To  be  forced  by  circumstances  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  so  undignified  and  ridiculous  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  his 
own  wedding.  The  thing  was  incredible.  He  writhed  in  spirit 
at  the  thought  of  the  unholy  laughter  of  his  friends  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Club,  should  they  ever  learn  of  his  plight. 

A  long  half  hour  passed,  and  he  returned  to  his  hotel,  where  he 
had  directed  Jackson  to  send  his  answer.  The  clerk  was  just  re¬ 
ceipting  for  it. 

“  Two-sixty-five,  please,”  he  said. 

The  rector  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

“  Charge  it  in  my  bill !  ”  he  exclaimed,  nervously  tearing  open 
the  message,  which  read: 

Miss  SIoRby’a  address,  321  Pine,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Jackson." 

Good  Heavens!  The  idiot  had  sent  the  old  address  —  he  must 
have  taken  it  from  the  first  letter  he  found ! 
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Markham  fled  into  the  streets,  with  some  vague  idea  of  calling 
lip  the  janitor  again,  but,  just  as  he  remembered  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  two-sixty-five,  he  espied  a  letter-carrier.  Planting  him¬ 
self  before  the  man  in  gray,  he  stammered  out: 

“  My  good  man,  I  desire  to  ascertain  the  address  of  a  young  lady 
stopping  with  her  uncle  in  Chicago,  whose  name  begins  with  R 
or  S.” 

The  letter-carrier  stared  a  moment  at  his  questioner. 

“  When  you  And  it,  come  and  tell  me,”  was  all  he  said  as  he 
turned  and  walked  away.  Perhaps  it  was  the  man’s  uniform  that 
recalled  to  the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  the  refrain  of  a  London  music 
hall  ditty  counselling  pedestrians  in  trouble  to  “  Arsk  the  Pl'eece- 
nian.”  At  any  rate,  seeing  a  police  station  just  across  the  street, 
Rev.  Markham  Brown,  apostle  of  leisure,  harmony  and  dignity, 
hurried  through  its  portals  and  laid  his  troubles  before  the  officer 
at  the  desk. 

That  official,  as  well  as  a  clean-cut  young  fellow  busily  taking 
notes  near  by,  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the  rector’s  pre¬ 
dicament. 

“  Why  don’t  you  advertise  for  the  lady’s  address  ?  ”  was  the 
best  suggestion  that  the  officer  in  charge  had  to  offer,  and  with  this 
impossible  advice  Markham  Brown  set  forth  once  more  for  his 
hotel.  Advertise!  Quito  out  of  the  question.  Not  for  anything 
would  he  have  knowledge  of  his  plight  reach  his  friends  in  Den¬ 
ver! 

But  therein  the  reverend  gentleman  reckoned  without  taking 
into  account  the  enterprise  of  the  Ubiquitous  Press.  Even  before 
he  found  his  way  back  to  his  hotel  —  having  taken  the  wrong  turn 
on  emerging  from  the  station,  and  being,  as  usual,  absorbed  in 
thoughts,  this  time  very  painful  —  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  bulletin  board  of  an  evening  paper,  where  in  violent  violet 
capitals  he  read : 

LOST  IN  CHICAGO! 

No  Wedding  Bells  for  Ret.  Markham  Brown. 

Denver  Clergyman’s  Fruitless 

He  bought  a  paper  and  read  a  two-column  “  write-up  ”  of  his 
misadventures  of  the  day.  Then  he  recalled  the  young  man  at  the 
police  station,  taking  notes.  A  reporter ! 
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Thoroughly  depressed  he  entered  his  hotel,  where  a  card  was 
handed  to  him  by  a  grinning  bell  boy.  It  read : 


The  Rev.  Markham  Brown  recalled  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  uncle  with  whom  Helen  Mosby  was  staying.  -He  looked  up. 
At  Evans’  heels  came  three  persistent  newspaper  reporters,  on  the 
scent  for  the  latest  development. 

Five  minutes  later  the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s,  in  wedding  garb, 
was  in  a  cab  speeding  towards  3(511  Porter  Avenue.  Casually, 
Mr.  Evans  dropped  the  information  that  he  was  a  hardware  mer¬ 
chant.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Brown’s  memory  had  been  very  reliable 
in  its  misinformation. 

The  curtain  rang  down  on  bis  troubles  when  the  rector  reached 
the  Evans  home.  Fortunately,  the  future  Mrs.  Markham  Brown 
was  not  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor.  She  showed  only  solicitude 
for  his  strange  mishaps  and  admiration  for  the  remarkable  calm¬ 
ness  of  mind  with  which  lie  had  met  them.  Long  before  they  were 
being  Lohengrinned  into  the  parlor  she  had  lifted  him  back  into 
his  usual  state  of  warm  appreciation  of  himself.  He  was  again 
the  apostle  of  leisure,  harmony  and  dignity. 
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BY  WARREN  EARLE. 

F  all  the  questions  put  to  the  lawyer,  the  one  he 
is  most  often  called  upon  to  answer,  if  so  be  his 
work  carries  him  that  way,  is  how  can  you  con¬ 
scientiously  defend  a  murderer  when  you  know 
him  to  be  guilty  ?  And  though  there  are  many 
good  answers  to  that  question,  viewed  from  the 
legal  standpoint,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  appeal  to  the  lay  mind.  To 
the  man  in  the  street  the  man  under  indictment  is  probably  guilty. 
If  a  jury  subsequently  so  find  him  the  original  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed.  If  not,  a  deal  of  credit  is  given  to  the  shrewdness  of  the 
lawyer  as  to  one  who  has  succeeded  in  setting  at  naught  all  the 
machinery  of  the  law.  In  either  instance,  the  public  is  absolutely 
sure  of  its  facts,  and  the  original  query  remains. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  defend  several  men  accused  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and,  invariably,  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  asked  me  the  question.  Occasionally,  I  have 
been  publicly  criticized,  or  pityingly  excused  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  my  business,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  business.  All  this  is 
fresher  in  my  mind  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  all  been  re¬ 
peated  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Many  of  my  cases  have  caused  com¬ 
ment,  but  none  have  subjected  me  to  a  more  universal  uplifting 
of  eyebrows  and  elevation  of  chins  than  my  late  defence  of  Dr. 
Forbes.  In  all  justice  to  my  critics  I  will  say  that  the  facts  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  trial  rather  justified  them  in  their  attitude,  if  such  an 
attitude  can  ever  be  justified.  Long  before  the  trial  was  finished 
the  public  had  condemned  the  defendant,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  in  accordance  with  the  public  view.  And,  now  that  they 
have  both  had  their  say,  I  am  inclined  to  have  mine.  Hot  that  I 
intend  to  change  public  opinion,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  but  because 
the  facts  present  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  which  has  ever 
fallen  under  my  notica 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  case  of  the 
State  vs.  Forbes,  I  will  briefly  outline  the  evidence,  as  testified  to 
by  the  witnesses:  Dr.  Forbes  was  a  man  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
unmarried,  and  living  very  quietly  in  an  old  quarter  of  the  city. 
His  parents  were  both  dead,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not  shown  that 
he  had  any  living  relatives,  except  a  younger  sister  who  lived  with 
and  kept  house  for  him.  He  was  a  well-educated  man,  of  studious 
habits  and  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  allow  of  close  applica¬ 
tion  to  scientific  medical  investigations,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time'.  He  had  a  laboratory  at  the 
back  of  his  house,  where  he  carried  on  his  work  and  conducted 
his  experiments.  He  was  taciturn  and  diffident,  a  trifle  priggish, 
and  in  consequence  enjoyed  the  reputation  among  his  neighbors 
of  being  queer,  odd,  haughty  and  “  stuck  up.” 

The  sister,  Rhoda  Forbes,  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  about 
twenty-four  years,  and  the  same  neighbors  who  condemned  the 
brother  declared  her  bright,  clever  and  vivacious.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  been  left  as  orphans  when  she  was  a  young  child, 
and  that  her  education  and  maintenance  had  devolved  upon  the 
elder  brother.  Between  them,  and  notwithstanding  their  consti¬ 
tutional  differences  in  temperament,  there  existed  a  pleasant  and 
wholesome  relationship,  a  condition  and  mutual  attitude,  in  short, 
which  proved  extremely  baffling  to  the  State’s  Attorney  in  his 
endeavors  to  prove  motive.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young 
lady  had  a  number  of  suitors,  but  with  a  single  exception,  none  of 
them  attracted  much  attention  upon  the  trial. 

The  exception  was  one  Bert  Lapham,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in 
the  city,  of  good  repute  and  large  fortune.  The  young  man  was  a 
college  graduate,  and,  unlike  his  father,  had  a  reputation  around 
town  which  was  far  from  savory.  Very  naturally  that  side  of  his 
character  was  not  on  exhibition  while  he  was  courting  Rhoda 
Forbes,  and  from  the  evidence  it  was  inferable  that  he  was  not 
an  unwelcome  visitor  ?.t  the  house.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
Doctor  encouraged  his  visits,  but  the  same  might  have  been  said 
concerning  any  of  the  other  young  men.  And  aside  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  jealousy  which  he  seems  to  have  manifested  against  all  who 
sought  favor  of  his  sister,  he  showed  no  excessive  ill-will  toward 
Lapham.  Such,  then,  was  the  apparent  condition  of  affairs  when. 
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on  the  morning  of  February  2d,  1905,  Dr.  Forbes  met  Lapham  on 
the  street,  and  deliberately  and  carefully  shot  him  down.  Lap- 
ham  died  almost  instantly  and  without  making  any  statement. 

The  Doctor  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  jail.  He  made  no 
resistance,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  murderers,  acted  like  a 
man  who  had  planned  up  to  a  certain  point  and  deed,  and  was 
without  purpose  thereafter.  As  soon  as  he  was  disposed  of,  the 
police  went  to  his  bouse,  and  there,  on  the  operating  table  in  the 
laboratory  they  found  the  dead  body  of  the  sister.  The  coroner 
was  summoned,  and  an  incpiest  was  held.  Two  other  doctors  were 
called  in,  an  autopsy  was  decided  upon.  That,  too,  was  held,  and 
the  doctors  reported  that  there  were  no  visible  signs  of  foul  play. 
The  verdict,  being  unexpected,  aroused  a  deal  of  astonishment. 
The  doctors  were  asked  how  she  came  to  die,  and  in  such  a  place, 
and  they  answered  in  a  most  astounding  burst  of  medical  candor 
that  they  did  not  know-,  and  added  that  it  was  probably  heart 
trouble. 

Being  without  evidence  then  as  to  the  sister,  the  grand  jury 
merely  indicted  the  Doctor  for  the  murder  of  Lapham.  The  above 
are  the  facts  elicited  upon  the  trial ;  that  which  follows  I  learned 
from  the  lips  of  the  doctor  himself.  Soon  after  his  indictment 
he  sent  for  me,  and  in  response  to  his  request  I  went  to  the  jail. 

I  was  obliged  to  wait  but  a  few  moments  before  he  was  brought 
in.  I  had  read  a  few  of  the  less  lurid  accounts  of  the  affair,  and 
had  a  fair  idea  of  the  facts  and  the  man,  but  nevertheless,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  appearance.  lie  had  been  described  as 
a  man  of  medium  height,  dark  complexion,  black  hair  shot  with 
gray,  brown  eyes,  brown  mustache  and  Vandyke  beard.  All  this 
was  very  true,  but  they  had  omitted  to  mention  the  low  and  very 
wide  forehead,  and  the  fact  that  he  looked  at  one  with  the  steady, 
unblinking  stare  of  the  short-sighted  naturalist,.  He  looked  the 
well-to-do  doctor  of  studious  habits,  and  as  I  stepped  forward  to 
greet  him  I  thought:  “  He  might  murder  for  the  sake  of  science, 
but  not  in  passion.” 

He  received  me  calmly,  and  we  seated  ourselves. 

“  You  sent  for  me,”  I  said. 

“  Yes,”  his  tones  were  well  modulated.  “  Yes.  I  presume  yon 
are  aware  of  the  indictment  against  me  —  and  the  case  ?  ” 
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“  I  have  read  some  of  the  accounts.  You  are  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Lapham.” 

“  Yes.  It  occurred  about  as  the  newspapers  have  it.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  presume  there  is  no  adequate  defense.” 

“  Suppose  you  tell  me  the  facts,”  I  suggested. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  You  have  them  already,”  he 
replied. 

“  All  of  them  ?  ”  I  queried. 

“  No  —  ”  he  hesitated.  No  —  but  all  that  would  do  you  any 
good.” 

“  It  would  be  better  if  I  knew  them  all,”  I  said. 

“  There  is  nothing  which  would  relieve.” 

“  But  there  may  be  something  which  would  entertain.” 

He  nodded  and  smiled  and  twirled  the  point  of  his  beard 
reflectively. 

“  Briefly,”  he  said,  “  I  met  Lapham  on  the  street.  I  said  ‘  Sir, 
I  am  about  to  kill  you.’  I  raised  the  revolver  and  fired.  I  left 
the  house  with  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  That  iB  what  I  believe 
you  call  premeditation,  and  the  thing  for  which  you  hang  people. 
I  bought  the  revolver  at  a  store  on  the  way  down  town,  and  I  had 
the  man  show  me  how  to  load  and  fire  it.  This  I  did  in  order 
that  I  might  not  miss  my  aim  when  I  met  him.  I  thought  out  all 
the  details  before  I  left  the  house.” 

“  Exactly,”  I  said,  “  And  now  for  the  matters  which  occurred 
before  the  premeditation.” 

“  They  would  not  aid  you,  I  fear.” 

“  And  I  am  certain  they  would  entertain  me,”  I  repeated. 

He  looked  at  me  between  half-closed  lids  steadily,  keenly,  quiz¬ 
zically. 

“  I  like  your  attitude,”  he  said,  and  after  another  short  pause, 
and  a  few  more  twirls  of  his  beard  he  added,  “  but  I  warn  you 
that  in  all  I  say  you  will  find  no  particle  of  what  you  call  com¬ 
petent  evidence.” 

“  Motives  seldom  constitute  legal  excuses,”  I  volunteered,  “  and 
we  need  not  consider  them  in  that  light,  if  you  desire  it  so.” 

He  handed  me  his  cigarette  case,  and  while  holding  the  match 
for  him  I  for  the  first  time  noticed  a  certain  gleam  in  the  eyes 
which  was  distinctly  animal.  He  inhaled  a  long  breath  and 
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dropped  his  lids  in  the  manner  of  a  cat  in  contentment  by  a  fire,  or 
a  tiger  in  a  quiet  mood. 

“  If  you  are  to  understand  me  at  all,”  he  said,  “  you  must  know 
that  our  family  is  peculiar  in  one  respect.  We  are  what  you  might 
call  a  telegraphic  race.  You  know  that  by  instinct,  development 
or  training,  some  families  in  all  their  ramifications  have  certain 
traits,  I  do  not  mean  merely  physical  traits,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly,  tendencies  to  certain  lines  of  work.  I  can  point  you  to 
families  which  have  had  ministers  in  the  line  for  centuries. 
There  are  others  which  have  run  to  lawyers  or  merchants,  or 
clowns  or  what  not.  In  ours  this  tendency  is  all  to  telegraphy. 
My  father  and  all  his  brothers  and  their  father  before  them,  and 
that  in  the  days  of  the  infancy  of  the  science,  were  all  connected 
with  the  telegraphic  business. 

“  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  man  or  woman  of  our  family  today 
who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  instruments  and  code  of 
the  craft.  1,  myself,  in  common  with  my  sister,  learned  the  code 
as  soon  as  I  could  read.  We  had  senders  all  over  the  old  house 
at  home,  and  among  my  earliest  recollections  is  the  sharp  clicking 
of  the  machines.  You  are  aware  that  the  things  we  inherit  and 
the  lessons  wc  learn  in  our  early  childhood  gradually  become 
instinct— no  less.  So  it  was  with  myself  and  my  sister.  We 
never  forgot  our  early  training  and,  in  fact,  fostered  it.  In  a 
hundred  ways  we  used  it  about  the  house  where  we  lived  together, 
and  we  even  played  with  it  elsewhere.  At  the  theatre  or  in  church 
wc  would  tap  messages  to  each  other  with  our  finger  nails  on  wood, 
thus  ”  : 

He  drummed  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  in  a  nonchalant  manner, 
and  with  such  a  perfect  show  of  indifference  that  had  my  atten¬ 
tion  not  been  called,  I  should  not  have  caught  the  peculiar  tele¬ 
graphic  rhythm. 

“  Our  house  was  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of  devices.  The  senders 
were  concealed  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  generally  within 
reach  of  the  hand,  so  that  often  when  I  was  in  the  laboratory  and 
Rhoda  in  the  parlor  she  would  be  telling  me  the  things  the  caller 
of  the  moment  was  doing  and  saying.  Of  course  the  position  and 
character  of  these  instruments  we  kept  secret  from  all  our  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  a  certain  attachment  which  rendered  the  sending  sound- 
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less  and  which  was  and  is  a  secret  of  my  family,  greatly  aided  us 
to  this  end. 

“  Personally,  I  was  expected  by  my  parents  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  but  as  I  grew  older,  I  found  that  I  had  a  natural  incli¬ 
nation  toward  medicine  and  surgery,  and  particularly  the  latter. 
This  tendency  increased  with  age,  and  before  I  had  finished  my 
academic  course  in  college  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  practise. 
That  plan  the  mechanical  turn  in  my  blood  frustrated.  As  I  went 
on  I  found  myself  absorbed  by  the  scientific  phase  of  the  subject. 
I  was  still  in  college  when  the  X-ray  was  first  discovered.  It 
took  a  strong  hold  upon  my  imagination.  I  watched  and  followed 
the  improvements,  and  without  further  parley  decided  to  put  my 
life  into  that  line  of  work.  Being  sufficiently  well  fortified  finan¬ 
cially  so  that  I  was  not  obliged  to  practise  for  a  living,  I  gave  it 
up,  except  in  so  far  as  I  found  it  running  with  my  scientific  work 
As  you  can  see,  I  am  not  an  old  man,  and  indeed,  it  has  been  but 
a  few  years  since  my  graduation. 

“  Those  years  I  have  spent  in  the  attainment  of  one  object,  the 
perfection  of  the  X-ray.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  despite  all 
the  advertisement  given  the  matter  in  the  newspapers,  the  most 
that  the  masters  have  been  able  to  do  has  been  to  use  the  ray  for 
the  discovery  and  location  of  solid  substances  embedded  in  or  sur¬ 
rounded  by  substances  of  less  consistency.  That  is,  for  instance, 
the  perception  of  bones  in  the  flesh  of  the  arm  or  leg,  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  metals  in  the  body. 

“  It  was  my  purpose  in  taking  up  the  study  to  perfect  the 
apparatus  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  possible  to  discern  the 
blood  vessels,  or  possibly,  the  nerves.  To  this  task  I  gave  all  my 
time,  and,  Sir,  I  can  state  to  you  that  I  have  been  successful !  ” 

He  leaned  forward  and  searched  my  face.  His  eyes  shone  with 
the  fervor  of  the  enthusiast.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  sank 
back  in  his  chair,  and  it  was  several  moments  before  he  continued 
his  narrative. 

“  I  have  in  my  laboratory  a  table,  an  operating  table,  which  is 
the  result  of  my  inventions.  On  that  table  I  place  a  body.  Beneath 
is  the  ray,  and  connected  with  the  ray,  above  and  directly  over,  is 
the  ordinary  fluoroscope  with  a  microscopic  attachment.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  describe  the  entire  matter  to  you.  Unless  you 
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are  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  you  would  not  understand,  and  — ” 
He  paused  and  I  shook  my  head.  “  Ah,  you  are  not  —  then  I 
will  refrain.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  fluoroscope  and  the  con¬ 
nected  ray  may  be  moved  about  at  will,  and  any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  subjected  to  investigation.  The  light  is  developed  in  a 
bulb  as  in  the  ordinary  machine,  but  the  quality  of  it  and  thereby 
its  usefulness  for  descrying  nerves,  muscles  or  blood  vessels,  is  the 
secret  which  I  have  learned.  You  may  perhaps  get  a  better  com¬ 
prehension  if  I  state  that  I  use  a  separate  tube  for  each  species  of 
investigation.  That  is,  I  attach  the  ordinary  X-ray  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  metal.  With  another  tube  all  the  intervening  substances 
fade  into  fog  and  the  nerves  stand  revealed.  So,  by  yet  another 
adjustment,  I  can  study  the  blood,  the  microscope  aiding  very 
materially,  as  you  can  readily  understand.” 

He  evidently  thought  I  was  becoming  wearied  by  his  discourse, 
for  he  went  on : 

“  You  do  not  see  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  murder  of 
Lapham.”  He  spoke  as  though  murder  on  the  public  street  with 
a  cheap  revolver  purchased  for  the  purpose  was  a  scientific  phe¬ 
nomenon.  I  replied  that  I  was  much  interested  in  his  discovery, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  it  bore  significantly  upon  the  tragedy. 

“  It  does,”  he  muttered,  “  It  does,”  and  suddenly  lapsed  into 
silent*.  He  sat  so,  staring  fixedly  into  space,  the  smoke  trailing 
up  slowly  from  the  stump  of  his  cigarette.  I  watched,  and  I  saw 
the  gleam  gradually  grow  in  his  eyes,  exactly  as  it  grew  in  the 
eyes  of  the  murderer  Harley  when  the  heart  of  the  man  he  had 
stabbed,  with  the  hole  made  by  his  knife,  was  produced  in  court. 
Dr.  Forbes  suddenly  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigarette  and  turning 
upon  me  swiftly,  said : 

“  I  knew  the  man  for  a  villain  from  the  first.  I  knew  it  in¬ 
stinctively.  I  knew  it  from  observation.  But,  like  a  fool,  I  could 
not  be  content  with  mere  knowledge.  I  had  to  tell  someone  what 
I  thought,  and,  most  foolish  of  all,  I  told  Rhoda.  She  did  not, 
would  not,  so  consider  him.  I  was  afraid  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  him.  He  came  and  I  said  nothing.  He  continued  to  come 
and  I  protested.  .  She  laughed  —  defended  him.  He  came  more 
and  more  frequently,  and,  finding  it  was  useless  to  object,  I  shut 
myself  in  my  laboratory  and  trusted  that  her  natural  good  sense 
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would  find  him  out.  They  became  intimate,  how  intimate  I  never 
fully  realized  until  one  evening,  while  he  was  calling,  the  tele¬ 
graphic  instrument  in  the  laboratory  clicked  off  the  message, 
‘  Come  to  the  library.’ 

“  I  dropped  my  work  and  rushed  in.  They  greeted  me  with  a 
burst  of  laughter,  and  to  my  queries  Rhoda  explained  that  she 
had  been  showing  all  our  private  means  of  communication,  and 
she  had  sent  the  message  to  prove  their  efficiency !  I  was  intensely 
angry,  not  so  much  because  of  the  poor  jest  at  my  expense,  as 
because  of  the  revelation  of  our  secrets  to  a  stranger.  I  fear  I 
talked  too  sharply.  I  certainly  left  the  room  in  a  rage. 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  probably  took  the  incident  too  much  to 
heart,  but,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  me  an  infallible  indication 
that  she  loved  the  man,  and  I  had  no  desire  that  she  should  marry 
him.  This  fear,  however,  was  groundless,  for  but  a  short  time 
afterwards,  she  came  to  me  one  night  and  told  me  that  he  had 
proposed  to  her  and  that  she  had  refused  him.  I  asked  how  he 
took  it,  and  she  reluctantly  admitted  that  he  had  been  very  angry. 
I  expected  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  his  visits,  but  it  did  not. 
The  man  was  infatuated,  and  continued  to  call  regularly. 

“  In  the  meantime,  in  fact,  all  the  time,  there  was  another  young 
man  who  seemingly  could  not  be  kept  away.  You  may  know  him. 
He  is  a  young  attorney  and  a  very  decent  chap  —  Hal  Drenning.” 

I  acknowledged  a  slight  acquaintance. 

“  I  will  confess  that  I  was  rather  prepossessed  in  his  favor  and 
hoped  that  if  anyone  were  successful  it  might  be  he.  His  princi¬ 
pal  fault  seemed  to  he  a  quick  and  terrible  temper.  I  knew 
him  to  he  preferable  to  Lapham,  and  said  so,  and  when  I  said  it 
I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  Rhoda  blushed.  Perhaps  I  was  too 
much  inclined  to  dictate  to  her,  but  seeing  her  so,  I  said: 

“  ‘  Rhoda,  I  wouldn’t  flirt  with  him  if  I  were  you.’  She 
laughed  and  said,  ‘  why  not  ?  ’ 

“  ‘ 1  think  he  loves  you,’  I  replied,  ‘  and  he  quite  meets  with  my 
approval.’ 

“  She  curtesied  mockingly,  and  mockingly  said : 

“  ‘  But  how  can  I  marry  him  when  Bert  says  I  shall  marry  him 
and  him  alone?’ 

“  *  "\Vhen  did  he  say  that  ?  ’  I  asked. 
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“  ‘  Oh,  the  other  evening,  after  he  had  accused  me  of  seeing 
too  much  of  Mr.  Drenning.’ 

“I  spoke  my  mind  rather  plainly  concerning  his  impertinence, 
and,  still  angry,  was  leaving  the  room,  when  she  danced  before  me 
and  smilingly  declared  me  foolish. 

“  ‘  I  shall  marry  neither  of  them,’  she  said,  *  1  shall  remain  here 
and  be  your  loyal  and  devoted  sister.’ 

“  ‘  You  will  refuse  Hal '( ’  I  said. 

“  ‘  Certainly,  I  shall  refuse  them  all,’  she  cried. 

“  ‘  Hal  would  not  take  a  refusal  calmly,’  I  said,  and  as  I  spoke 
the  thought,  of  his  ungovernable  temper  occurred  to  me.  Indeed 
he  would  not  take  a  refusal  lightly,  and  if  she  did  intend  to  refuse 
him  then  her  conduct  had  been  inexcusable,  for  she  had  flirted 
with  him  outrageously. 

“  This  conversation  took  place  a  little  over  a  week  ago.  Last 
Tuesday  evening  Khoda  came  down  at  eight,  dressed  to  receive 
visitors.  I  was  in  the  laboratory  at  work  when  she  came  in  to  me 
and  twirled  about  to  show  me  a  new  dress.  I  said  something  about 
it  in  response  to  her  inquiries  as  to  its  length  and  fit  and  style, 
etc.,  and  I  then  asked  her  who  was  coming,  and  she,  in  a  sort  of  a 
pouting  way,  said  she  did  not  know  whether  she  would  tell  me  or 
not.  I  was  somewhat  piqued,  for  I  could  see  no  reason  for  her 
attitude,  when,  with  one  of  her  quick  changes,  she  broke  into  a 
laugh  and  said  —  I  remember  her  words  distinctly: 

“  ‘  Oh,  Oh,  you  are  a  funny  brother.  Well,  if  you  must  know, 
it  is  —  ’  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  —  ‘your  friend,  Mr.  Dren¬ 
ning.  You  see,  he  is  liable  to  propose  any  evening,  and  I  want  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency.’ 

“  Still  laughing,  she  tripped  lightly  out  of  the  room,  and  of 
course  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  joking.  Some¬ 
what  later,  I  heard  the  bell  ring  and  footsteps  in  the  hall.  I  con¬ 
tinued  at  my  work,  which  was  that  of  testing  some  new  tubes  and 
recording  their  relative  strengths.  Later  in  the  evening  I  heard 
the  front  door  slam,  and  some  one  pass  out.  It  was  an  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  made  no  marked  impression  on  my  mind.  You 
will  understand.  I  have  often  noticed,  as  I  presume  you  have,  that 
the  unusual  is  seldom  accompanied  by  what  might  be  termed 
anticipatory  phenomena. 
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“  It  must  have  been  an  hour  later  that  I  finished  my  task,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Rhoda  had  not  been 
in  to  say  good-night,  nor  had  I  heard  her  go  upstairs.  I  lit  a  cig¬ 
arette  and,  opening  the  door  into  the  hall,  saw  that  the  light  in  the 
parlor  was  still  burning.  Thinking  that  she  was  reading,  and  that 
it  was  time  for  her  to  retire,  I  walked  down  the  hall  and  stepped 
into  the  room.” 

The  doctor  paused  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

“  I  presume,”  he  continued,  “  that  I  shall  continue  to  stand  and 
gaze  from  that  doorway  until  I  am  aimlessly  twirling  at  the  end 
of  a  rope.  She  was  seated  in  the  Morris  chair  by  the  table  and  she 
was  facing  me.  Her  body  had  collapsed  upon  itself,  her  head  hung 
to  the  left,  and  her  tongue  was  lolling  from  a  mouth  idiotically 
agape,  and  the  spittle  was  drooling  from  the  lips  to  the  lace  frill 
of  the  gown.  Her  eyes  were  open  and  glazed  and  full  of  a  wild 
terror.  Her  arms  lay  along  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  about  them 
there  was  a  queer  suggestion  of  a  sudden  relapse  after  vainly  striv¬ 
ing  to  reach  something.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  explain  to  you, 
how  or  why  a  recumbent  figure  could  or  would  suggest  a  collapse 
preceded  by  a  straining  for  some  definite  object,  but  such  was  the 
effect  produced  upon  me  in  the  instant  I  stood  staring,  dazed. 

“  Recovering,  I  rushed  to  her  and  straightened  her  up.  She 
was  loose  flesh  in  my  hands.  I  felt  for  her  pulse  and  felt  —  noth¬ 
ing.  I  tried  again  and  there  was  no  movement.  I  held  the  crystal 
face  of  my  watch  to  her  mouth.  There  was  no  breath  visible.  She 
was  dead.  I  dropped  her  hand  and  ran  back  to  the  laboratory  for 
a  stimulant.  I  always  kept  a  supply  in  a  small  cabinet  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  in  that  I  was  groping  for  the  flask  I  wished  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  quick  click  of  one  of  the  telegraphic  instruments. 
I  stopped  in  amazement.  There  was  a  message  coming  in  from 
the  room  I  had  just  left,  and  the  touch  was  her  touch.  I  would 
have  known  it  in  a  thousand. 

“  Jerkily,  in  the  abbreviations  we  used  for  greater  convenience, 
were  ticked  off  these  words,  ‘  Come,  being  killed  by  *  —  I  waited 
for  no  more,  but  rushed  to  the  room.  It  was  empty  save  for  her, 
and  she  was  exactly  as  I  had  left  her,  except  that  her  hand  had 
slipped  off  the  chair  arm  and  was  hanging  down  outside. 

“  J ust  a  moment,”  I  said,  “  Was  there  a  sender  on  that  chair  ?  ” 
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He  stared  at  me  fixedly,  the  lids  slowly  rolling  back  from  the 
whites  of  his  eyes.  “Your  mind  travels  with  mine,  Sir,”  he  said 
in  a  husky,  rasping  whisper.  “  There  was  a  sender  on  that  chair 
arm,  on  the  under  side.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  she  could 
have  revived  sufficiently  to  send?  Between  us,  —  between  us, — 
when  I  dropped  her  hand  before  leaving  for  the  whiskey  I  left  it 
on  the  arm  by  the  sender.  I  know  that  the  hand  was  not  hanging 
down  when  I  went  away.” 

“  Go  on,”  I  prompted. 

He  paid  no  heed  to  me,  but  commenced  to  talk  as  though  to 
himself.  “  But  she  was  dead,”  he  said,  “  She  was  dead.  She  had 
been  dead  for  at  least  an  hour.  There  was  absolutely  no  change 
in  her  when  I  had  returned.  She  was  dead  both  before  and  after. 
I  knew  it,  though  I  denied  it  to  myself.” 

He  seemed  to  come  out  of  his  musings,  and  turning  to  me  again, 
went  on  with  his  narrative : 

“  I  picked  her  up  and  carried  her,  a  lifeless,  slippery,  jelly-like 
mass,  into  the  laboratory,  and  laid  her  on  the  operating  table. 
There,  in  frantic  haste,  I  tried  every  means  of  revival  I  knew,  and 
all  without  success.  Sir,  from  the  time  I  first  caught  sight  of  her 
until  I  finally  gave  up  the  struggle  I  vow  to  you  there  was  no  move¬ 
ment,  sign,  symbol  or  symptom  of  life.  She  was  dead. 

“  Like  anyone  else  suddenly  deprived  of  a  great  possession  I 
did  not  at  first  grasp  its  full  meaning.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  I  ever 
will.  Not  until  I  gave  up  my  efforts  at  resuscitation  did  I  com¬ 
mence  to  wonder.  The  coroners  have  returned  their  verdict  You 
know  what  the}'  say.  They  do  not  know  what  caused  her  death. 
They  think  I  killed  her  while  experimenting,  I  fancy.” 

He  glanced  at  me  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  went  on 
calmly,  as  a  totally  disinterested  witness  might  on  the  stand: 

“  There  was  no  mark  on  the  body.  There  was  not  a  scratch  or 
pin  prick  on  the  skin.  There  were  no  bruises,  no  discolorations,  no 
abrasions,  no  traces  or  signs  of  physical  violence.  I  was  about  to 
name  it  heart  disease,  when  I  remembered  the  message  which  had 
come  in  over  the  wire,  ‘Come,  being  killed  by  —  \  For  the  first 
time  I  realized  that  the  message  was  incomplete.  For  some  unac¬ 
countable  reason  that  fact  had  theretofore  escaped  me.  Then, 
Sir,  I  became  calm  and  went  about  my  work  systematically. 
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“  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  murderer,  if  there 
was  one.  I  reasoned  that  Drenning  had  proposed,  been  refused, 
and,  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  passion,  had  struck  and  killed  her.  ‘  But 
—  but’,  I  said,  ‘there  has  been  no  striking.  It  must  have  been 
done  in  some  other  way.  But  if  it  was  done,  then  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  some  trace.’  The  body  was  already  on  the  operating 
table,  so  I  attached  the  proper  tube  and  searched  for  metallic  sub¬ 
stances.  I  expected  to  discover  the  presence  in  the  body  of  some 
hard,  foreign  substance  matter  capable  of  producing  death.  I  did 
not  know  what  form  it  would  take,  so  I  searched  carefully,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  it  might  take  any  one  of  a  dozen  odd  and  unexpected 
appearances  such,  for  instance,  as  a  needle  driven  into  and  broken 
off  in  some  vital  part.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  long,  slender 
glass  needles,  if  thrust  in  quickly,  will  kill  very  effectually,  and, 
with  such  an  instrument,  if  it  is  broken  carefully,  there  is  scarcely 
any  wound  visible. 

“  I  worked  over  her  for  hours  and  hours.  I  found  nothing,  but 
I  would  not  give  up.  Again  and  again  I  examined,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  Sir,  it  was  only  after  four  long  hours  that  I 
sat  down,  realizing  that  further  search  was  in  vain. 

“  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  explain  to  you  the  feeling 
of  anger  which  possessed  me  during  the  next  half  hour.  It  was  a 
rage  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  impotence,  inspired  by  a  realization 
that,  despite  all  my  knowledge,  I  was  baffled.  I  went  over  every 
expedient  I  knew.  I  thought  of  every  device  of  which  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  endeavored  to  invent  new  and  untried  experiments,  and 
while  so  groping  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  examination  of  the 
blood  and  the  nerves  might  by  a  remote  chance  reveal  something. 

“  In  desperation,  I  fitted  on  a  tube  for  the  circulatory  system 
and  swung  the  fluoroseope  over  the  body.  I  thought  I  would  begin 
with  the  hands,  for  there,  in  some  of  the  very  small  blood  vessels 
where  the  corpuscles  pass  in  single  file,  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  it  would  be  visible.  I  turned  on  the  power  and  put  my  eye 
to  the  microscope.  Gradually,  as  I  looked,  and  my  eye  became 
accustomed  to  the  light,  the  flesh  faded  away  from  the  hones,  leav¬ 
ing  them  crude  and  ghastly  like  a  withered  and  steamed  stump  of 
a  limb.  In  the  continued  light  from  the  tube,  and  even  as  I 
■watched,  this,  too,  faded  into  fog  and  disappeared.  Then  gradu- 
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ally  and  slowly  the  circulatory  system  came  into  view,  a  network 
of  veins  like  the  web  of  a  spider. 

“  I  was  looking  at  the  tip  of  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
And  now,  as  the  blood  became  more  and  more  distinct,  I  changed 
the  object  glass  of  my  microscope  for  a  stronger  one,  and  with 
that  brought  into  the  field  one  section  of  one  minute  vessel.  It 
needed  but  a  glance  to  assure  me  that  the  machine  was  in  perfect 
order.  There  were  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  and  within,  like 
coins  in  a  groove,  were  the  disk-like  corpuscles,  not  as  I  had  often 
seen  them,  moving  slowly  along  their  way,  but  stopped,  set  in  their 
places,  still,  as  machinery  is  still  when  the  engine  is  dead. 

“  I  examined  closely,  and  was  about  to  abandon  my  investiga¬ 
tions,  finding  nothing,  when  I  happened  to  notice  that  all  the  cor¬ 
puscles  were  arranged  in  one  certain  way.  It  was  such  an  unusual 
thing  that  it  attracted  my  attention.  Instead  of  the  red  and  white 
corpuscles  being  mixed  together  as  they  usually  are,  without  any 
order  or  sequence,  all  those  within  the  field  of  the  microscope  were 
as  accurately  ordered  as  though  they  had  been  arranged  and  put 
in  place.  They  lay  in  series,  three  red  disks  clogged  into  a  line, 
a  short  space,  one  white  disk,  two  more  reds  and  a  long  space,  after 
which  the  same  thing  was  repeated.  It  was  a  collection  of  groups 
of  corpuscles,  each  group  distinct  from  each  other  and  each  com¬ 
posed  as  I  have  stated.” 

I  fancy  that  I  started,  for  he  quickly  sketched  the  following: 

“  It  was  thus  that  they  were  arranged,”  he  said. 

I  did  not  look  enlightened,  for  I  saw  nothing  strange. 

“  Do  you  know  what  those  are  ?  ”  he  asked,  leaning  forward  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  They  are  the  Morse  code  letters  L  and  A,  and  together 
form  the  abbreviation  for  the  name  Lapham,  which  we  always 
used  in  designating  him  whenever  we  had  occasion  to  put  his  name 
on  the  wire.  Sir,  there  were  no  foreign  or  poisonous  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  her  blood,  but  in  all  her  veins,  in  all  her  body,  I  found  the 
corpuscles  arranged  that  way.  What  significance  has  it?  I  am 
not  a  psychologist.  I  cannot  explain,  but  you  will  readily  recog¬ 
nize  the  condition  confronting  us. 

“  We  are  reduced  to  an  alternative.  When  I  entered  the  room 
she  was  either  dead  or  in  a  comatose  condition.  If  she  was  dead, 
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the  sending  of  the  partial  message  can  only  be  explained  on  spir¬ 
itualistic  grounds,  or  on  the  theory  that  the  subliminal  self,  which 
in  our  family  is  probably  telegraphic,  was  temporarily  roused  to 
action  by  the  touch  of  the  finger  upon  the  button.  In  that  case,  it 
would  not  be  imagining  vainly  to  suppose  that  the  whole  material 
fabric  was  concentrated  in  the  expression  to  which,  it  was  giving 
utterance,  and  such  concentration  would  very  naturally  involve  the 
fundamental  elements  of  life,  the  blood  among  the  first. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  was  not  dead,  the  same  reasoning 
holds  good.  Given  the  concentration  which  certainly  must  have 
been  present,  add  but  the  hand  slipping  from  the  chair  arm  and 
sender  the  instant  the  name  of  the  murderer  was  to  be  transmitted, 
and  when  the  whole  system  was  charged  with  the  symbol,  and  the 
identical  situation  here  produced  might  not  lie  impossible.” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  aWntlv  raised  his  dead  cigarette  to  his 
lips,  drew  on  it  once  or  twice,  and,  looking  at  me  languidly,  said: 

“  I  see  that  you  follow  me.  You  now  have  the  entire  narrative 
preliminary  to  the  premeditation.  I  can  only  add  that  when  I 
announced  to  Lftpham  my  intention  of  shooting,  primal  fear  shone 
in  his  eyes  and  his  thickening  tongue  stuttered  a  feeble  ‘  God,  how 
did  you  find  it  out  ?  ’  That  is  the  entire  story,  and  as  I  said,  you 
will  recognize  the  absolute  inutility  of  it  all  as  evidence.” 

“  There  is  one  thing  more,”  I  said,  “  What  caused  her  death  ?  ” 

The  keeper  was  moving  nearer,  and  to  avoid  being  overheard 
he  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  my  ear.  I  was  astonished. 

“  IIow  did  he  know  of  that  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  It  is  most  unusual.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  “  but  it  can  be  done  that  way.” 

And  that  is  why  I  defended  Dr.  Forbes.  After  his  conviction, 
I  intended  to  let  him  go  before  the  court  and  tell  his  story,  and 
thereby  save  his  neck,  and  get  himself  incarcerated  in  the  insane 
asylum  but,  unfortunately,  the  night  after  he  was  pronounced 
guilty  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell.  The  doctors  said,  in  another 
burst  of  medical  candor,  that  they  did  not  know  the  cause  of  death, 
but  were  inclined  to  suspect  the  heart. 
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vF  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  believe 
this  story.  Judging  by  all  rational  standards, 
the  tale  is  quite  impossible  in  this  day  and  age. 
If  the  Society  for  the  Discovery  and  Exploits 
tion  of  Psychical  Phenomena  ever  has  it  brought 
to  its  attention  it  may  stop  and  ponder  awhile. 
Otherwise,  it  is  expected  to  meet  with  little  credence. 

You  can  hear  the  story  told  almost  any  sunny  day,  if  you  will 
linger  in  the  little  ’dobe  squares  or  along  the  roads  that  are  in  the 
vicinage  of  Ildefonse,  where  the  air  is  so  dry  and  light  that  there 
is  nothing  to  breathe  for,  and  there  is  sun,  and  sun,  and  the  only 
material  things  are  the  dark,  clear-cut  shadows  on  the  light  sand. 
Sometimes  you  will  hear  it  in  the  sleepy,  drone-toned  patois  of  the 
peon ;  another  time  it  will  be  in  the  matter-of-fact  tone  of  the  white 
citizen.  But  always,  always,  whether  it  be  Gringo  or  Mexicano 
who  opens  his  heart  and  tells  you  the  story,  it  will  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  such  apology  as  opens  this  tale:  “Of  course  you  will 
scoff,  sefior,  but  it  is  all  the  truth.” 

San  Miguel  —  a  hundred  dirty,  red  ’dobe  houses,  an  old  mission, 
and  a  great  square  —  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ildefonse,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  never-changing  desert  of  yellow  sands. 
At  Ildefonse  there  are  boards  and  sidewalks,  and  some  of  the 
houses  have  even  floors  in  them ;  but  at  Miguel  this  is  all  left 
behind  and  there  is  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  ’dobes  with  the 
clay  floors,  the  crumbling  mission,  and  absolutely  naught  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  year  or  the  century. 

Bradley,  the  northern  doctor,  came  to  Miguel  because  of  many 
things,  according  to  the  people  of  the  village.  He  was  a  bank 
robber,  this  blue-eyed  man  of  the  North;  he  had  killed  a  man; 
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he  had  weak  lungs ;  he  was  there  to  write  of  the  old  mission ;  to 
let  the  modern  world  of  the  eastern  and  northern  states  know  how 
near  they  were  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  miracles  of  the 
church.  So  said  the  people,  and  Bradley  laughed. 

The  reason  for  Bradley’s  presence  in  Miguel  was  quite  inconse¬ 
quential  and  trivial.  Miguel  was  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
railroad.  So  Bradley  came. 

There  was  peace  and  rest,  long  sunny  days  and  cool  nights, 
during  which  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  a  long  chair  and 
soak  in  the  joy  of  living,  and  this  is  what  Bradley  needed.  But 
the  fact  which  is  of  importance  is  that  it  was  at  Miguel  that 
Bradley  met  Meta. 

Bradley  had  dreamed  of  Meta  for  the  better  half  of  his  life. 
He  had  dreamed  of  her  while  a  boy  at  school ;  she  had  followed 
him  through  his  medical  studies,  to  Germany,  where  his  education 
was  completed,  and  all  through  the  rest  of  his  thirty-one  years. 
He  went  to  balls  where  the  women  were  by  all  accorded  the  palm 
for  beauty  and  found  himself  wondering  why  none  of  them  were 
like  Meta.  He  was  entirely  practical,  was  Bradley,  but  Meta  was 
in  his  dreams  for  a  good  share  of  the  time,  else  h8  would  have 
been  married  long  ago. 

When  she  looked  out  of  a  wide-windowed  ’dobe  court  and 
laughed,  Bradley  knew  why  he  had  come  to  Miguel. 

There  was  no  need  for  an  introduction.  He  knew  her  at  once ; 
she  knew  him.  It  was  as  if  they  had  walked  together  for  much 
of  their  lives. 

“  Meta,”  said  Bradley  after  her.  Her  voice  was  the  voice  of 
the  Dream  Meta. 

“My  heart’s  heart,”  said  Meta,  in  the  extravagant  phrases  of 
her  people.  And  they  laughed.  Bradley  was  holding  her  hand. 
And  Bradley  knew  then  that  for  him  there  was  no  longer  any 
trail  that  led  back  to  the  North.  There  was  nothing  any  more, 
save  the  lazy  sun,  the  clear-cut  shadows,  the  drowse  of  the  ’dobes,  — 
and  Meta. 

This  discovery  in  itself  was  nothing  so  remarkable,  for  many  a 
man  of  the  North  has  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  of  Meta’s 
people  that  for  which  he  searched  long  and  vainly  among  the  maids 
of  his  own  North.  Many  men  have  done  so  —  and  forgotten. 
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Bradley  was  different.  Bradley  established  himself  permanently 
in  Miguel.  Bradley  was  a  doctor,  and  there  was  scope  for  doctors 
in  and  around  this  part  of  the  land. 

Bradley  practised  little.  Wherein  was  there  sense  of  hurrying 
and  worrying  to  build  up  a  practice  that  would  yield  a  profes¬ 
sional  reputation  and  eventually  riches,  when  here,  in  a  sun- 
washed  land  of  bright  colors,  was  ease  and  content  with  little  price 
of  purchase?  Why  work,  when  in  the  end  there  was  nothing, 
after  all,  save  Meta?  It  was  delightfully  simple.  This  feeling 
comes  quickly  to  men  in  the  sand  land. 

In  the  daytime  Bradley  was  one  of  the  few  Americanos  of  the 
new  quarter  of  the  town  as  a  matter  of  form.  He  dressed  for 
dinner  and  kept  his  face  clean  and  his  clothes  white.  But  when 
the  shadows  of  the  ’dobe  houses  grew  long  in  the  plaza  and  the 
cool  hush  of  night  called  the  people  from  within  the  doors,  Meta 
and  her  lover  sat  on  the  roof  bench  of  the  'dobe  house  and  com¬ 
muned  in  the  tongue  which  is  peculiar  neither  to  Saxon  or  Castilian. 
Sometimes  Meta  sang  the  love  songs  of  her  own  tongue,  and  then 
the  people  on  the  roofs  two  houses  away  heard  a  strong,  subdued 
voice  go  haltingly  through  the  chorus.  Sometimes  Bradley  sang, 
sometimes  “ Forever,”  and  again  “Vanity.”  But  whoever  it  was 
that  sang,  the  song  had  to  do  with  the  same  theme ;  it  was  Them, 
only  two  of  them,  for  whom  the  world  was  made  —  there  were  only 
two  people  in  the  universe  worth  a  single  moment’s  thought. 

Then,  one  day,  Bradley  was  called  away  to  professional  duty,  and 
Meta  was  left  alone  to  wait  for  the  return  of  her  lover.  It  was  to 
Sangre  De  Cristo  that  Bradley  went.  Sangre  De  Cristo  is  on  the  • 
other  side  of  the  untrailed  desert  from  Miguel.  The  road  around 
is  five  days  long,  and  no  man  was  there  alive  who  could  say  he 
had  journeyed  through,  the  sands  since  the  wells  were  dried  up. 

There  was  a  distemper  of  some  kind  at  Sangre  De  Cristo. 
Was  it  possible  that  it  was  the  Little  Plague?  Pray  the  good 
saint  whose  picture  hung  on  the  mission  wall  that  it  was  not. 
But  would  the  great  doctor  from  the  North  come  with  his  great 
wisdom  and  bag  of  medicines  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  sick 
at  Sangre  De  Cristo  and  make  them  well  ?  It  was  the  old  padre 
who  sent  the  word.  The  professional  instinct  was  developed 
strong  in  Bradley. 
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“  I  must  go,  dear  heart,”  he  said  to  Meta.  “  It  will  not  be 
long.  If  you  need  me,  call  for  me,  and  I  will  hear;  I  know 
I  will.” 

The  conditions  at  Sangre  De  Cristo  were  much  worse  than 
the  messenger  had  told.  There  was  much  fever  there,  the  people 
were  stark  with  flight,  and  the  sanitation  was  awful.  Bradley 
had  enough  of  the  northern  energy  left  to  do  many  things  in  a 
short  time.  He  divided  the  people  of  the  village  into  two  classes  — 
the  sound  and  the  unsound.  He  commissioned  the  venerable 
padre  as  chief  nurse,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  simplified  prob¬ 
lem  of  preventing  one  class  from  falling  ill,  and  keeping  the  other 
from  dying  with  too  great  a  frequency. 

But  the  peons  were  slow  to  think  and  slower  to  act.  They 
were  safe  now.  Of  course,  the  senor  of  The  Medicines  was  here. 
They  had  no  further  concern  in  the  matter,  the  senor  be  blessed 
a  thousand  times.  So  they  resigned  themselves,  like  children,  to 
the  care  of  Bradley.  Bradley  was  almost  alone,  for  the  padre 
was  old  and  feeble.  It  was  a  week  before  he  had  affairs  adjusted 
so  that  he  might  sleep  with  an  easy  conscience.  It  was  a  week 
later  before  the  people  were  whipped  into  such  shape  that  it  was 
worth  the  Doctor’s  while  to  take  off  his  clothes  when  going  to 
sleep.  Then  he  retired  to  his  bed  in  the  old  mission  to  gather  up 
two  weeks’  lost  sleep  in  one  night. 

Possibly  there  was  something  in  the  quiet  blue  night  air  of  the  old 
mission  house,  the  air  of  rest  and  sleep  in  walls  three  hundred 
years  old,  that  oppressed  Bradley.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in 
the  wind  that  came  over  the  yellow  sands  from  Miguel.  Bradley 
found  himself  sitting  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  uncertain 
whether  he  had  slept  or  not.  He  was  talking  to  himself  and  his 
first  conscious  words  were  :  “  That  cursed  messenger !  ” 

The  plague  was  at  Miguel,  and  he  was  cursing  the  man  who 
bore  the  message  of  the  padre.  The  man  must  have  been  infected 
himself.  The  thing  was  all  clear  to  Bradley.  It  had  not  come 
to  him  with  a  shock.  He  but  awoke  and  knew  that  the  fact  was 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  He  was  perfectly  wide-awake,  sane, 
and  in  possession  of  his  senses.  He  knew  positively,  the  plague 
was  at  Miguel,  and  he  arose  and  dressed  hurriedly,  for  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  night  was  thumping  in  his  head  and  Meta  was  among 
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the  stricken.  It  all  came  to  him  in  the  little  ’dobe  room  as 
plainly  as  if  it  had  been  spoken,  and  he  was  not  surprised  in 
the  least. 

Bradley  was  a  confirmed  scoffer  at  matters  spiritualistic.  His 
professional  education  had  made  this  certain.  He  was  eminently 
practical,  but  there  was  no  denying  a  thing  such  as  this.  The 
plague  was  at  Miguel  and  Meta  was  stricken.  It  was  as  if  some 
one  had  entered  the  room,  spoken  the  news  quietly,  and  departed, 
leaving  naught  behind  him  to  show  that  he  had  been  there  but 
the  memory  of  the  words. 

“But,  sefior,  how  do  you  know  this?”  gasped  the  padre. 
“There  is  no  messenger,  and  we  have  no  despatch  wire  strung 
thus  far.” 

“  Never  mind.  Father,”  said  Bradley ;  “get  me  a  horse  and  get 
it  for  me  quick.” 

“  But,  sefior,  you  cannot  go  so,  alone,  with  only  one  horse.  The 
way  around  the  mountain  is  long  and  hard.” 

“  Get  me  the  horse ;  I’m  in  a  hurry.”  The  little  padre  bustled 
around  patiently.  He  was  not  to  be  denied,  this  man  in  a  hurry. 

Bradley  took  a  bottle  of  water,  a  piece  of  dried  meat,  his  little 
l>ag,  and  mounted. 

“  Be  good,  Padre,”  he  called  out,  sharply. 

“  Adios,  my  son,  may  the  good  saints  ride  with  you,”  answered 
the  old  priest.  But  he  called  out  in  anguish  when  Bradley  turned 
his  horse’s  head  out  on  the  yellow  sands  straight  toward  Miguel. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  a  man,  gray  and  drawn,  came 
staggering  into  the  plaza  of  Miguel.  The  people  clustered  around, 
discussing  with  many  motions  and  in  excited  tones  the  sickness 
which  had  stricken  their  people,  just  as  Bradley  knew  they  would 
be. 

“  Sefior !  ”  they  called.  The  man  looked  up,  and  they  saw  it 
was  the  face  of  the  northern  doctor,  with  years  of  age  suddenly 
added  to  it. 

“  Sefior,  sefior,  the  blessed  saints  are  truly  good  !  The  plague 
is  here  I  We  sent  a  messenger  for  you  but  yesterday  —  but  you 
are  here  ere  he  could  have  reached  you.  What  —  ” 

Bradley  had  never  stopped.  He  knew  they  were  babbling  at 
him  and  blessing  him  as  their  savior,  but  he  kept  on,  straight  to 
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the  sick  bed  in  the  house  with  the  roof  bench.  SHE  was  there, 
and  ill,  just  as  he  knew  she  would  be.  She  looked  up  and  smiled 
happily. 

“  I  called  for  you,  my  heart,”  she  said,  weakly. 

“And  I  heard,  I  heard  you,”  replied  the  practical-minded 
Bradley. 


“But,  sefior,  how  did  you  come?”  queried  an  old  man.  “Not 
surely  by  the  road  around  the  mountain,  for  that  is  a  five-days’ 
ride  and  she  was  stricken  but  yesterday —  at  sundown.  And  from 
the  desert  you  —  ” 

“  From  the  desert  I  came,”  said  Bradley. 

“Not  from  Sangre  De  Cristo?” 

“  From  Sangre  De  Cristo.” 

“  But  sefior,  it  is  a  three-days’  ride,  and  you  must  have  water 
every  twelve  hours.” 

“  I  came  in  two  days  and  part  of  one  night,”  was  Bradley’s 
answer.  “I  watered  —  my  home  and  I  — at  Lagua  de  Cuato.” 

The  villagers  looked  at  each  other  and  at  Bradley,  queerly. 

“  Sefior,”  said  one,  softly,  “  there  has  been  no  water  in  Lagua  de 
Cuato  for  four  years.” 

“  Sefiores,”  said  Bradley,  unhesitatingly,  “  I  watered  —  I  and 
my  horse  —  there  this  morning.” 

But  they  went  later  and  found  the  lake  with  its  bottom  powder 
dry,  just  as  it  had  been  for  four  years,  with  Bradley’s  home  dead 
in  the  gray  dust  —  and  it  is  that  which  makes  the  story  so  utterly 
impossible. 


The  Typewriter  That  Laughed.* 

BY  ARTHUR  STANLEY  RIGGS. 

ERMAN  BILLINGS  inspected  his  new  type¬ 
writer  with  all  the  fond  pride  of  first  owner¬ 
ship,  and  marvelled  greatly  that  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  do  without  it  The  expressman 
set  the  case  down  carefully,  remarking  to  the 
young  author  that  “  them  Ollingtons  is  beauties, 
ain’t  they  ?  ”  Billings  cheerfully  assented,  removing  the  cover 
and  placing  the  shining  contrivance  of  keys  and  bars  upon  his 
table.  He  tried  it  cautiously,  almost  reverently,  for  a  few  very 
slow  lines.  It  worked;  he  could  work  it.  Jumping  up,  he  has¬ 
tened  to  the  door  across  the  hall,  and  knocked  excitedly.  “  Oh, 
Miss  Andrews,”  he  exclaimed,  when  his  old  and  best  friend  ap¬ 
peared,  “  I’ve  got  my  new  Ollington.  You  must  come  right  in 
and  see  it”  Now  it  did  not  at  all  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
young  lady  to  come  in  and  inspect  the  new  typewriter  just  then, 
but  she  nevertheless  said  she  would  be  delighted,  after  the  deceit¬ 
ful  manner  of  womankind,  which  says  it  is  delighted  when  it 

means  it  would  rather  see  you  in - well,  Kalamazoo.  There 

stood  the  machine  on  Billings’s  table,  brave  in  all  its  fresh  glory 
of  new  japan  and  nickel  plate,  and  the  girl,  who  during  the  week 
of  labor  was  the  private  secretary  of  a  prominent  business  man, 
gazed  at  it  with  curiosity  and  said  it  looked  just  as  hers  did  when 
it  was  new. 

“  Oh,  no,  you  are  mistaken,”  rather  hotly  replied  Herman,  an¬ 
noyed  that  his  new  wonder  should  be  at  all  comparable  with  an 
Ollington  at  least  five  years  older.  “  Mine  has  many  new  improve¬ 
ments —  things  even  you  don’t  know  anything  about.” 

“  Is  that  so?”  demurely  answered  the  girl.  “  I  rather  flattered 
myself  that  I  knew  all  about  the  machine.” 

“Well,  try  it,  and  then  see,”  said  Billings,  somewhat  pom- 
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pouslv.  “  If  you  don't  find  some  things  on  it  you  never  saw  before 
and  didn’t  know  about,  I’m  very  much  mistaken.” 

Miss  Andrews  smiled  again,  sat  down  to  the  machine,  slipped  in 
a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  and  to  test  her  speed  on  the  new  beauty, 
began  to  rattle  off  the  familiar  “Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men, 
etc.,”  glancing  over  her  shoulder  at  Billings,  %vho  stood  by  smil¬ 
ing.  Scarcely  had  she  touched  the  keys  when  the  apartment  echoed 
with  a  boisterous  laugh.  The  girl  heard  it,  flushed,  and  desper¬ 
ately  increased  her  speed,  as  though  she  thought  Billings  laughed 
at  her  slowness;  but  as  she  quickened  the  pace  of  her  flying  fin¬ 
gers,  the  laugh  grew  louder  and  more  vulgarly  boisterous.  Her 
cheeks  crimson,  she  sprang  from  her  chair,  and  faced  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  “  You’re  horrid !  ”  she  cried  hysterically,  a 
most  curious  inflection  in  her  voice.  “And  I  was  trying  to  see 
how  fast  your  machine  was!”  She  sobbed  audibly,  and  Billings 
stared  at  her  in  dumb  amazement,  scarcely  able  to  credit  his 
senses.  “  Why  don’t  you  say  something  ?  ”  she  snapped.  “  Have 
you  no  apology  to  make  ?  ”  and  she  swept  angrily  out  of  the  room. 

Long  after  she  had  gone  poor  Herman  stood  stock  still,  like  a 
frozen  man,  his  uncertain  gaze  wandering  from  the  machine  to 
the  door  she  had  just  quitted,  and  then  to  the  door  down  the  hall, 
which  he  could  see  was  partly  open.  A  muffled  sound,  like  weep¬ 
ing,  reached  him,  and  he  jammed  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
plunged  down  the  stairs,  going  to  the  nearest  caff1  to  think  the 
thing  over.  He  certainly  had  not  laughed  at  her;  he  was  quite 
sure  he  had  not  laughed  at  all.  It  sounded  to  him  as  if  the  noisy 
mirth  were  in  the  room,  but  it  must  have  come  in  through  the 
opened  windows,  as  there  certainly  had  been  no  one  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  but  himself  and  the  girl.  Long  and  earnestly  he  wrestled 
with  the  problem,  but  at  last,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
in  no  way  to  blame  for  what  had  happened,  knocked  again  at  her 
door,  cursing  himself  for  a  blockhead  and  a  ninny  that  he  had  not 
made  better  use  of  his  opportunity.  While  she  was  standing  there 
sobbing,  he  could  easily  have  gathered  her  into  his  strong  em¬ 
brace,  and  held  her  close  and  whispered  his  love  in  her  ear,  and 
told  her  how  absolutely  absurd  and  impossible  it  was  to  imagine 
even  that  he  could  be  ridiculing  or  laughing  at  her.  Were  not 
her  sweet  eyes  and  flying  fingers  and  dainty  self  his  main  inspira- 
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tion?  Was  it  not  she  who  had  given  him  the  idea  which  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  claim  the  first  page  poem  in  the  best  magazine  of 
the  day;  and  did  he  not  in  some  measure  owe  all  his  success  to 
her,  talented  though  he  knew  himself  to  be  ?  All  this  sped  rapidly 
through  his  mind  as  he  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  knock.  Xone 
came,  and  he  grew  impatient.  He  gave  their  peculiar  signal,  six 
soft  raps ;  two,  and  two,  and  two.  The  whistling  in  the  front  room 
stopped,  and  he  rapped  once  more,  whereupon  it  went  merrily 
on  again.  He  turned  away  and  went  back  into  his  own  rooms, 
heavy-hearted  and  disgusted  with  himself  and  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Slamming  the  cover  on  his  new  pet  without  so  much  as  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  he  ambled  around  the  room  as  aimlessly  as  any  stray 
cat.  He  sat  down  and  tried  to  read;  no  use.  He  tried  to  finish 
up  his  great  sonnet  on  the  immaculateness  of  beauty;  he  wrote 
drivel  which  even  he  recognized  as  such.  He  squirmed,  he  writhed, 
and,  as  night  fell,  went  out  to  his  dinner  more  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gruntled  than  ever  before.  Meeting  a  friend  and  having  a  good 
meal  somewhat  restored  his  equanimity,  and,  more  than  half  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  had  been  dreaming  illusions  and  silliness,  he  went 
back  and  sat  down  to  work,  determined  that  it  was  merely  a  mis¬ 
chance,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  could  explain  it  away  satis¬ 
factorily. 

He  gathered  up  some  loose  pages  of  manuscript  and  prepared 
to  copy  them  on  the  machine,  remarking  as  he  slipped  the  paper 
into  the  typewriter  how  much  better  the  copy  would  look  than  the 
original,  and  how  much  better  a  chance  it  would  have  of  selling 
quickly.  He  began  very  slowly  and  carefully',  and  the  title  line 
went  off  beautifully.  He  stopped  to  admire  it  before  going  to  the 
body  of  the  text.  The  type  was  clear  and  bold,  the  alignment  per¬ 
fect.  Another  line  was  done,  and  he  went  a  bit  faster,  thinking 
only  of  his  work,  when  a  curious  sort  of  puffing  made  him  stop. 
It  had  a  peculiarly  asthmatic  sound,  and  lie  looked  under  the  table 
to  see  if  there  could  be  any  stray  cat  or  dog  there.  Convinced  that 
he  must  have  been  mistaken,  he  began  to  write  again,  and  as  this 
time  his  practiced  fingers,  long  used  to  a  rented  machine,  tapped 
the  keys,  an  unmistakable  chuckle  reached  him.  Instinctively  he 
quickened  his  speed,  and  the  chuckle  became  a  laugh.  He  was 
writing  a  parody  on  Holmes’s  lines,  “  T  wrote  some  lines  once  on 
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a  time,  In  wondrous  merry  mood,”  and  the  weird  laughter  seemed 
not  merely  uncanny  but  positively  fiendish.  He  stopped;  so  did 
the  laugh.  Desperately  he  tried  again,  very  slowly.  No  sound 
followed  but  the  asthmatic  puffing.  He  made  a  careful  tour  of 
his  three  rooms,  searching  high  and  low,  but  finding  nothing.  Once 
more  he  began,  and  once  more  as  he  increased  his  speed  the 
chuckle  came  and  was  followed  by  the  laughter  he  had  heard  that 
afternoon.  Faster  and  faster  went  his  flying  fingers,  and  louder 
and  louder  roared  the  laughter,  until  it  became  a  hoarse  guffaw 
that  might  have  come  from  the  burly  throat  of  a  negro  levee  roust¬ 
about.  His  hair  stood  up  and  the  cold  perspiration  dripped  down 
his  face.  He  heard  the  familiar  step  of  Miss  Andrews  in  the  hall, 
and  without  waiting  upon  ceremony,  rushed  out,  his  eyes  bulging, 
and  seized  her  by  the  arm.  “  I  didn’t  laugh  at  you !  ”  he  exploded. 
“  The  thing  laughs  whenever  I  touch  it.  Come !  ”  He  almost 
dragged  the  bewildered  young  woman  into  his  rooms  and  up  to 
the  littered  table  where  the  machine  stood  in  quiet,  amiable,  shin¬ 
ing  respectability.  He  sat  down  at  the  keyboard  and  began  to 
write.  “  Listen !  ”  he  cried.  The  keys  tapped  rhythmically,  at  a 
slow  speed  at  first,  and  then  faster  and  faster,  the  puffing  click 
being  succeeded  by  the  chuckle  and  that  by  the  throaty  laugh. 

He  looked  up  at  Miss  Andrews,  to  find  her  staring  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  himself  with  a  very  red  face,  her  eyes  watery.  She 
evidently  was  laboring  under  very  strong  emotion.  In  an  instant 
his  boyish  good  nature  was  uppermost,  and  he  rose  from  his  seat 
trying  to  think  how  he  should  ask  her  not  to  mind,  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  burst  out :  “  You  poor  boy !  I  was  hateful  to  you  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  you  were  not  to  blame  after  all.  Is  the  machine  be¬ 
witched  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  care,  so  long  as  you  are  not  angry 
any  more.  I  couldn’t  imagine  what  was  the  matter  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  you  see  plainly  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  the 
thing.  I  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Try  it  again.” 

She  took  off  her  wrap,  and  for  an  hour  they  experimented  with 
the  amazing  typewriter,  getting  all  the  variations  of  laughter  out 
of  the  wonderful  keyboard  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  perplexed  with  each  test.  Herman 
lifted  the  machine  up  and  they  turned  it  upside  down,  tested  each 
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apparently  hollow  space  in  its  frame  and  legs,  unscrewed  mysteri¬ 
ous  levers,  and  strewed  cams,  cogs,  eccentrics  and  springs  upon  the 
table  and  even  on  the  floor  in  their  endeavor  to  find  out  where 
the  laugh  came  from,  but  in  vain.  Apparently  the  mystery  was 
unsolvable.  There  was  certainly  nothing  about  the  mechanism 
or  apparatus  that  could  possibly  lead  to  any  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Not  a  single  suspicious  or  useless  part  did  they  find,  and 
finally,  when,  begrimed  with  oil  and  ink,  they  parted  for  the 
night,  Herman  declared  he  would  not  have  the  uncanny  thing  in 
the  house  another  day,  but  would  send  it  back  to  the  makers  the 
next  morning. 

He  did,  and  not  only  did  he  send  the  machine  back,  but  he  went 
to  the  office  of  the  great  firm  and  told  them  his  story.  The  mana¬ 
ger  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment ;  then  he  asked  for  the 
sales  book.  He  saw  that  one  Herman  Billings  had  ordered  and 
paid  cash  for  a  first-grade  special  machine  the  day  before.  “  Evi¬ 
dently  a  good  customer,  one  worth  humoring,”  thought  the  mana¬ 
ger  silently,  “but  as  crazy  as  a  loon.”  The  more  Herman  ex¬ 
plained,  the  more  angry  and  irritable  he  grew,  and  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  manager  that  he  demonstrate  the  wonderfully  loqua¬ 
cious  propensities  of  the  machine,  he  promptly  said  he  would  if  it 
had  arrived.  A  boy  was  soon  up  from  the  storeroom  with  it,  and 
set  the  laughing  machine  down  on  the  manager’s  desk.  That  indi¬ 
vidual  tried  it,  Billings  watching  him  with  eager  eyes  and  ears. 
Not  a  sound  but,  the  regular  and  ordinary  clicking  of  the  keys  was 
to  be  heard.  Herman  tried  it,  his  face  anxious  and  his  teeth  set. 
He  realized  that  the  slightly  contemptuous  smile  on  the  manager’s 
face  and  the  circle  of  grinning  clerks  meant  disbelief  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  make  any  crazier  appearance  than  his 
amazing  statement  had  already  given  him.  He  started  with  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  same  old  standard  line  always  used  for 
practice.  The  machine  worked  true  and  fast,  as  became  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  greatest  makers  of  writing  machines  in  the  world,  but 
there  was  no  laughter.  The  keys  tapped  hard  and  fast,  the  platen 
moved  with  its  usual  click  as  he  spun  the  paper  up,  the  carriage 
rolled  along  as  noiselessly  as  ball  bearings  could  make  it  go.  The 
test  was  a  failure.  Herman’s  face  was  a  study.  He  certainly  had 
not  dreamed  his  former  experience.  He  merely  shut  his  lips  tight 
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and  stared  at  the  puzzling  mechanism  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
The  manager  remarked  drily  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  or 
possibly  he  had  been  out  —  er  —  out  to  dine,  before  he  tried  to 
use  it  i  Billings  replied  indignantly  that  he  was  not  the  only 
one  who  had  heard  the  amazing  performance,  and  added  in  a  very 
stiff  tone  that  as  a  machine  which  laughed  at  one  when  one  was 
trying  to  write  on  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  model,  he  would 
have  to  ask  that  the  company  exchange  it  and  give  him  another. 
To  this  the  manager  assented,  and  had  a  new  machine  brought 
out,  a  duplicate  of  the  “  laughing  fiend,”  as  Herman  called  it. 
Both  men  wrote  easily,  rapidly,  slowly,  on  the  substitute,  and 
Herman  departed  satisfied,  sure  at  last  that  he  now  possessed  a 
machine  which  would  do  his  fingers’  bidding  and  play  him  no 
scurvy  tricks  or  jeopardize  his  chances  with  Daisy  Andrews. 

To  be  entirely  sure  of  himself  and  of  the  new  machine,  he  asked 
her  to  come  in  that  evening  when  it  had  arrived,  and  try  it  as  she 
had  tried  the  first,  exacting  a  solemn  promise  before  she  sat  down 
to  the  keyboard,  however,  that  if  anything  did  happen,  she  would 
not  hold  him  responsible  or  get  angry.  She  promised  with  a 
rather  forced  laugh,  and  sat  down,  replying  that  if  he  had  tried 
the  machine  himself  there  could  be  no  doubt.  In  spite  of  his 
assurance,  he  felt  a  dreadfully  sinking  sensation  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  as  she  touched  the  first  key,  and  when,  a  few  seconds  later 
as  she  speeded  up  her  work,  and  the  same  hideous,  nightmare 
laughter  chuckled  forth  from  the  keys  in  maddening  rhythm,  he 
sank  back  on  the  couch  almost  fainting,  and  Daisy  fled  hurriedly, 
with  a  single  cry  of  what  seemed  to  Herman  choking  agony.  As 
he  wearily  shut  the  door  after  her,  he  could  hear  from  her  room 
the  same  unmistakable  sounds  of  grief  that  had  assailed  his  ears 
the  day  before.  It  was  in  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  reasons  why 
he  should  thus  be  tormented,  and  why  an  innocent  girl,  the  dear¬ 
est  creature  in  the  world,  should  be  made  to  suffer  with  him.  He 
could  only  believe  that  some  mysterious  power  had  hypnotized 
himself  or  her  or  the  inanimate  machine,  or  both.  Suddenly  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  to  see  if  the  number  of  the  new  machine  was 
the  same  as  that  upon  the  machine  he  had  tried  that  afternoon  in 
the  warerooms  and  found  perfect.  The  faint  gleam  of  hope  raised 
by  this  idea  was  quickly  dashed,  and  after  another  futile  struggle 
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between  man  and  machine,  in  which  the  eldritch  laughter  was 
ever  uppermost,  he  gave  it  up  in  despair  and  went  to  bed,  dream¬ 
ing  all  night  long  of  the  dreadful  sounds  that  came  from  across 
the  hall,  and  which  tortured  him  even  more  than  his  own  worries. 

As  the  days  passed  the  mystery  in  no  wise  abated.  It  wore 
upon  him  frightfully.  The  machine  did  its  work  properly  and 
neatly;  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it  in  that  way.  But  that 
terrible,  mocking  laughter  was  impish,  horrible,  excruciating.  He 
wrote  a  story  telling  of  his  misadventure,  the  machine  laughing 
at  him  grimly  all  the  time  he  was  working  at  it,  and  when  a  big 
check  came  with  a  request  for  another  such  good  “  freak  ”  story, 
the  machine  laughed  again,  with  a  grating  accent,  as  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  and  thanked  the  editor.  He  worked  desperately,  and  saw 
nothing  more  of  Daisy,  until  one  evening  she  came  upon  him 
unannounced  through  the  open  door,  and  tried  to  cheer  him  up. 
The  girl  noticed  with  real  pity  how  thin  and  pale  he  had  grown, 
and  how  hard  he  was  working.  She  warned  him  to  go  easy  and 
not  try  to  do  too  much ;  to  try  not  to  worry  about  the  machine, 
that  things  would  certainly  come  right  in  the  end.  Herman 
looked  at  her  suspiciously  and  shook  his  head.  The  machine 

would  be  the  death  of  him,  he  said,  and  then,  well - .  She 

waved  aside  the  uncompleted  sentence  and  vanished,  but  when,  a 
few  days  later,  the  presence  of  a  white-capped,  aproned  nurse  in 
the  hall  between  their  apartments  told  her  he  was  ill,  she  went 
in  again.  Herman  was  very  ill  indeed,  and  the  girl  cried  bitterly, 
her  pretty  head  resting  upon  one  of  his  unconscious  hands  on  the 
coverlid.  When  she  raised  her  head  again  he  was  smiling  feebly, 
and  she  blushed  hotly  as  she  remembered  the  words  she  had  uttered 
half  unconsciously,  thinking  him  in  a  stupor.  He  raised  his  arm 
with  difficulty,  and  passed  it  about  her  shoulders.  She  made  no 
resistance.  “  Daisy,”  he  whispered,  his  eyes  shining,  “  I  love 
you !  ”  For  answer  she  kissed  him,  and  he  dropped  asleep  almost 
instantly. 

From  that  day  Herman  recovered  rapidly,  with  the  faithful 
Daisy  assisting  his  hospital  nurse,  and  watching  over  him  like  a 
second  mother,  her  very  soul  in  her  work  of  love.  He  grew  de¬ 
spondent  as  he  became  stronger  again,  and  bothered  her  every 
day  to  know  if  the  machine  still  persisted  in  laughing  when  she 
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tried  it,  and  the  poor  girl,  being  compelled  to  answer  truthfully, 
would  shake  her  head  and  beg  him  in  vain  not  to  worry  about  it. 
He  insisted,  however,  and  declared  that  he  might  as  well  die  then 
as  any  time;  for  if  they  were  to  be  bothered  all  their  lives  by  that 
horrible  mockery,  life  was  not  worth  living;  but  Daisy,  making 
allowances  for  his  weakened  condition,  merely  petted  him  and 
took  care  to  see  that  he  became  daily  more  like  the  strong  and 
healthy  man  he  had  been  before  the  ill-starred  typewriter  upset 
him. 

At  last  the  invalid  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  a  few  days  later  was 
ordered  out  to  get  the  air,  the  doctor  declaring  that  all  the  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  world  were  of  less  use  than  his  new  nurse,  and  that 
Herman  needed  nothing  but  to  be  well  taken  care  of  all  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  kindly  old  fellow  chuckled  and  helped  his  patient 
out  into  the  street,  leaving  him  to  go  as  he  pleased.  Still  weak 
and  listless,  Herman  did  not  venture  far,  and  even  so  reached 
the  house  again  thoroughly  exhausted.  As  he  stopped  at  the  door 
he  noticed  a  large  van  standing  before  it,  and  in  a  moment  an  ex¬ 
pressman  appeared,  carrying  a  very  familiar  looking  Saratoga. 
Herman  stared,  a  new  fear  gripping  his  heart.  To  make  sure,  he 
examined  the  end  of  the  trunk  carefully,  rubbing  his  eyes  to  make 
sure  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  It  was  real  enough.  There  were  the 
two  initials,  the  great  “  D.  A.”,  plain  and  large.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  Forgetting  for  the  moment  his  weak¬ 
ness,  he  went  rapidly  up  the  stairs,  to  find  her  rooms  completely 
dismantled,  the  doors  flung  wide  open,  and  a  man  most  uncere¬ 
moniously  hauling  her  luggage  out  into  the  hall,  where  another 
man  was  waiting  to  take  it  down  to  the  van  below  in  the  street. 
Dazed  and  hurt,  and  faint  with  the  shock  and  his  exercise,  he 
opened  his  own  door.  Beneath  it  lay  a  note  in  her  handwriting. 
He  made  his  slow  way  painfully  to  the  couch  and  tore  the  envel 
ope  open  with  shaking  fingers.  The  message  was  brief  and  to  the 
point.  It  read: 

Dear:  — 

I  am  going  away.  I  cannot  marry  you  because  I  deceived  you. 

The  typewriter  teat  bewitched,  and  I  knew  It  all  the  time.  Some  of 
your  friends  thought  your  success  had  turned  your  head  and  made  you 
too  sure  of  yourself,  so  they  planned  to  play  a  practical  joke  upon  you 
when  you  bought  the  new  typewriter.  They  got  a  man  In  Ollington's 
to  fix  up  a  talking-machine  disc  In  the  bottom  board  of  the  machine. 

They  let  me  In  because  they  were  sure  I’d  enjoy  the  Joke,  and  to  have 
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some  one  to  see  how  yon  took  It.  Yon  conld  not  hear  anything  wrong 
when  you  tried  the  machine  in  the  offices  because  it  had  no  bottom 
board  there,  and  the  manager  imagined  you  were  crazy.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  Joke  too,  but  then  I  did  not  know  I  cared.  I 
didn't  care  until  I  saw  how  thin  and  pale  you  were  getting,  and  then 
I  wanted  to  stop  it,  but  the  boys  refused  to  let  me.  Now  I  must  pay 
the  penalty.  Can  yon  forgive  me  ?  I  really  didn't  mean  to  let  it  go  so 
far.  You  cannot  find  me,  but  I  want  to  think  you  have  forgiven 

Daisy. 

The  sick  man  read  and  read  again  the  letter.  When  he  had 
mastered  its  amazing  contents  he  gave  a  whoop  in  a  voice  not 
much  unlike  an  Indian  yell,  tore  the  cover  off  his  machine,  hastily 
lifted  it  from  the  baseboard,  and  kicked  that  innocent-looking  bit 
of  carefully  hollowed-out  oak  into  a  score  of  fragments  with  ex¬ 
clamations  of  much  joyous  profanity,  and  crumpled  the  brass 
perforated  disc  within  it,  which  had  worked  as  he  tapped  the  keys, 
into  an  unrecognizable  mass  on  the  floor.  The  expressman  stood 
in  the  door  staring  at  the  strange  performance.  Herman  caught 
sight  of  him  as  he  finished  his  orgy  of  destruction.  “  Hey,”  he 
yelled,  an  idea  suddenly  striking  him;  “where  are  those  trunks 
going  ?  ” 

The  knight  of  the  checks  grinned  sourly.  He  was  not  entirely 
certain  what  sort  of  a  lunatic  stood  before  him,  and  he  hesitated ; 
the  crazy  man  might  try  to  stamp  on  him  next  “  Dunno  as  it’s 
any  o’  your  business,”  he  remarked  at  last,  his  uncertain  gaze 
vacillating  between  the  brass  pulp  and  the  boot-heel  that  had 
made  it.  “  Ask  the  lady.” 

Herman  laughed  joyously.  “I  will,”  he  answered. 
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Hot  Weather 

Comfort 

You  can  feel  “fit  as  a  lord” — 8  to  io  degrees 
cooler,  and  enjoy  any  kind  of  weather  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  supper,  suggested 
by  a  famous  food  expert: 

Some  Fruit,  preferably  cooked. 

Saucer  of  Grape-Nuts,  with  good  rich  cream. 
Soft-boiled  Eggs, 

Some  hard,  crisp  Toast, 

Cup  of  Postum,  made  according  to  directions  and 
served  with  a  little  sugar  and  good  cream. 

That’s  enough  to  run  you  until  noon. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  made  of  selected  parts  of 
the  grains  that  rebuild  the  brain  and  nerve  centres. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for 

Grape-Nuts 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


QUILTED 

MATTRESS 

PADS 


Money  sp 

comfort  and 
the  spender.  You  go 
rest.  Quilted  Mattress 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby’s  bed 
in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition. 

washed  they  are  as  good  as  new. 


Excelsior  Quilting  Co. 

15  Lnlght  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Write  Tor  CauS^Tid®^ 

Your  Credit  is  Good  with  Loftis”?* 


ftdood  by  adjusting  the  terms  of  pa 


_ good  faith.  The  1 _ _ _ „ . 

of  payment  to  meet  your  Income.  It  Is  the  most  popular 
>rld  because  it  Is  Prompt,  Simple  and  o 


No  Security— No  Endorsements— No  Interest 

Write  for  Our  New  Big  Catalog 

to  >500.00  High  jJrade  Elgin  and  Waltham  Watches  Judies'  and  Gents^slzes,  from  >10.00 
tlrely  satisfactory,  retain  It,  paying  one-firth  cash,  and  Unbalance  In  eight  equal  montl 
member  there  is  no  intereat  to  pay.  Write  for  Catalog  Today. 

Our  Guarantee  Certificate 

Kate  satisfaction  and  our  exchange  system  Is  the  most  liberal  ever  devised,  for  Itporraits  you  I 
amond  bought  and  get  the  full  amount  paid  In  other  goods  or  a  larger  Diamond.  W  rite 

[  New  Catalog.  Write  Today. 

Diamonds  as  an  Investment 

..  .  *  y  are  better  than  real  estate  because  you  can  realise  their  full  value  at  any  tlm< 

The  Old,  Original  Dlamonds*on-Credlt  House. 

I  diamond  cutters 

||J|»  |  I  %  WATCHMAKERS  -  JEWELERS 

Dept.  G  52, 92  to  96  State  St. 
I  BROS  &  CO.  1858  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  "Best”  Tonic 

When  you  are  nervous,  sleepless  or  lagged 
>ut,  try  a  small  glass  of  Pabst  Extract, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  It  will  aid 
your  digestion,  steady  your  nerves,  bring 
u  refreshing  sleep  and  build  you  up 
physically. 

Insist  upon  the  original, 
bst  Extract  Department,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  RAGE  FOR  WHEELING 
NOT  DEAD 

Wc  Bold  more  bicycles  this  year  up  to  May  1st 
than  for  the  same  months  in  any  other  year  In 
the  history  of  our  house.  It  looks  like  the 
people  all  over  the  country  are  waking  up  to 


the  fact  that  ttiey  have  been  neglecting  a  good 
thing  In  giving  up  wheeling. 

And  they  have.  The  owner  of  a  bicycle  haBnt 
his  command  a  means  of  pleasure  and  out-door 
exercise  which  Is  unexcelled;  Ills  lungs  are 
filled  with  ozone  and  his  muscles  develop 
healthily  as  he  splnB  along  the  pleasant  roads. 
^  IVheels  which  are  even  better ^han^ those  sold 

half  to  one-third  the  prices  then  paid. 

Besides  being  greatly  Improved  In  style  and 
general  construction,  a  wheel  bought  from  the 
Mead  Cycle  Company  has  puncture-proof  tires, 
which  outlast  two  of  the  old-style  tires;  and  the 
celebrated  Coaster-Brake,  which  has  done  more 
to  revive  cycling  than  anything  else.  This 
Coaster  Brake  gives  the  rider  absolute  safety 
and  control  of  his  wheel.  He  can  coast  with  the 
pedals  at  rest,  and  can  check  his  wheel  or  stop 
Immediately  by  a  simple  back-pedal  movement. 
There  is  no  strain  at  any  time,  and  no  danger 
of  losing  pedals. 

The  plan  of  the  Mead  Cycle  Company  In  send¬ 
ing  bicycles  for  10  days’  free  trial,  without  cost, 
is  one  which  should  commend  Itself  to  every 
reader  of  this  magazine.  Their  large,  illustrated 
catalogue  may  be  obtained  free  by  addressing 
HEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  T-lll,  Chicago 


WHY  PEOPLE  BUY 

Gabler  Pianos  in  preference  to  higher- 
priced  pianos  or  “cheap”  pianos  is 
easily  explained.  The  test  of  more  than 
50  years  has  proved  that 

GABLER 

PIANOS 

sold  at  a  moderate  price,  are  the  best 
pianos  built  at  any  price.  The  Gabler 
piano  bought  to-day  will  outlive  a  life¬ 
time.  The  only  effect  of  years  on  its 
exquisite  “Gabler  tone”  will  be  a  still 
greater  richness,  fulness  and  mellowness 
in  the  next  generation.  Every  Gabler 
built  is  a  perfect  instrument.  Send  for 
particulars  of 

“THE  GABLER 
PLAN  OF  PURCHASE” 

An  easy  way  to  get  the  best  piano  built. 

ERNEST  GABLER  &  BRO. 

Established  1S54 

459  Whitlock  Ave..  Borough  Bronx.  N.Y.  City 


iNVESTORS 

possible  In  legitimate  Mining.  OH.  Timber  A  Smel¬ 
ter  Investments  and  Dividend-paying  Industrial 

Booklets,  giving  full  Information,  mailed  fre®.° 

DOUGLAS .  LACEY  A  CO .. 
Bankers  &  Brokers.  66  Broadway.  New  Tort 


AGENTSWANTED 

1  W  Jtnd  Sample  Outfit  Free 

Agents  given  30  days’  credit;  pay  the  wholesale 

trice  for  what  is  delivered,  and  keep  the  profit.  *• 
on ey  needed  5  everything  furnished  except  the  sweat: 
you  manage  tho  business;  we  will  show  you  how  to 
succeed.Many  of  our  900  agents  cleared  overt  1800  lari 
year.  We  sell  portraitsfor  35 to 75c :  frames  15tn5tc 
and  a  full  line  of  sheet  pietures.stereoscopes  and  art 

- «- j  sad  Pre«  Q - •-  n — “* - 


SOL  I D  AT  E  D^PORTRArf U  A^TraIIE™ 
tt»0.£98  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Summer  Publications 

Descriptive  of 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

SCENERY 

SUMMER 

RESORTS 

issued  by 

Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad 


Descriptive  Pamphlets 


A  Colored  Birds-Eye  View 


Portfolios 


What 
Do  You 
Get  On 
Pay  Day 

—Just  enough  to  carry  you  until 
the  next,  without  a  dollar  to  in- 
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A  Twenty-Thousand 
Dollar  Cure  for  the  Blues 


To  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  The  Philip¬ 
pines,  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar,  deliver, 
carriage  paid,  the  following  Sure,  Speedy,  Delightful 
Remedy  for  converting  Dulness,  Despondency  and 
Despair  into  Sunshine,  Contentment  and  Happiness. 
It  consists  of  two  hundred  most  unusual  stories  of 
Adventure,  Mystery,  Love,  and  Humor,  so  fascinatingly 
told  as  to  render  the  Winter  of  our  Discontent  a 
Blissful  Midsummer  Night  Dream.  The  stories,  which 
appear  in  forty  issues  of  The  Black  Cat,  cost  more 


than  $20,000  and  include  sixty  great  prize  stories, 
among  which  are  The  Flagstaff  of  Ecstasy,  $400 
prize;  A  Few  Bars  in  the  Key  of  G,  $2,100;  The 
Farm  that  Forgot,  $300;  A  Tale  Never  Told,  $1,000; 
How  the  Bigelow  House  Got  Painted,  $500;  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Lias,  $500  —  in  all  nearly  2,000  pages  of 
the  very  essence  of  enjoyment.  Just  the  thing  to  take 
with  you  on  your  outing.  A  Tonic  in  Type  for  life’s 
trials  and  tribulations  and  a  Treat  and  a  Treasure 
for  both  you  and  your  friends. 

The  Shortstory  Publishing  Co.,  144  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ARE  YOU  ENGAGED? 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGAGEMENT  RING. 

By  She/  Clarke. 

pto  Gelatin*  Print,  lax 9ln.  PRICE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENT8. 


IF  you  have  ever  been  engaged,  if  you  are  engaged,  if  you  contemplate  being 
engaged,  or  if  you  know  anybody  who  is  engaged,  you  will  want  a  copy  of 
this  delicate  conception  of  one  of  the  possibilities  of  matrimony.  Thousands 
of  copies  have  been  sold  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  PUCK  PROOFS. 

Send  Four  Cents  for  Catalogue  with  over  Fifty  Miniature  Reproductions. 


Art  Stores  and  Dealers  supplied  by 
THE  ANDERSON  MAGAZINE  CO., 
32  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Address  FUCK,  New  York 
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EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY,  719  Fullerton  Building,  St  Louim,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


NOVELTY  CUTLERY  1 


ELECTRIC  Suppjles  jnd  JoveJtles 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORkV  C^evelantT Ohio."' 

The  World  s  Headquarters  for  Electric  Novelties. 
Supplies,  Books.  We  undersell  all.  Want  Agents. 

BOOK  ON 
Hair  Beautifying 
FREE- 


SUMMER  HOMES 

in  Green  Hills  of  Vermont  and  Lake  Champlain 

Term*  9  I  to  910  per  week. 

New  trains  between  Boston,  New  York .  Springfield 
*  Vermont  poluts.  As  good  as  any  on  the  continent. 

cilvtoft cents  In  stampslofpos'tage?  °n 

.Address  T.  ^HASLU,^. 

Magic  Tricks 


MYSTERIOUS  SKULL!  1 

Crest  fun  I  Shines  in  the  dark  with  a  fearsome j 
blue  light  I  Funny  ghostl  price  IScts.  post-paid  ^ 
We  will  send  our  new  illustrated  catalog  of4 


FREE 


THE  CREST  TR> 


15c.  Illustrated  catalog 
of  all  kinds  of  MAGICAL 
APPARATUS  FREE. 

BAILEY  &  TRIPP  CO. 

113.  Cambrldgeport,  Hass. 
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The  Story  of 
Kornit 

Satisfactory  Pro¬ 

BIG  PROFITS  MAKE 
BIG  DIVIDENDS 

gress  in  Our 

The  Kornit  Manufacturing  Company 
is  receiving  letters  and  calls  by  almost 

Kornit  Factory 

every  mail  from  different  manufacturers 
who  wish  to  buy  KORNIT  to  use  in 
their  business.  One  rubber  manufac¬ 

Every  Depart* 

turer  in  Newark,  where  our  factory  is 
situated,  told  Mr.  Emanuel,  our  factory 
manager,  the  other  day,  that  he  was  just 
as  anxious  as  we  were  to  have  the  time 
come  when  we  could  sell  him  all  the 
KORNIT  he  needed,  for  it  would  save 
him  many  thousands  of  dollars  every 

ment  Beind 

year  by  using  KORNIT  instead  of  hard 
rubber.  I  feel  assured  that  we  will  have 

Rushed  to  its 

a  market  for  KORNIT  just  as  fast  as 
we  can  produce  it.  Here  is  indeed 

Fullest  Capacity 

what  I  consider  one  of  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  an  investment,  which 
will  pay  enormous  dividends,  that  will 

ever  be  presented  to  you. 

A  FINANCIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

By  Pres.  Chat.  E.  Ellis 

O  R  N  I  T  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Johann 
Gustav  Bierich,  a 
subject  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia, residing  at  M en- 
kenhof ,  near  Lievenhof, 
Russia,  and  is  a  Homo¬ 
geneous  Horn  or  Hoof 
substance.  Kornit  is 
produced  by  grinding 
horn  and  hoof  shavings  and  waste  into  a 
palpable  powder  and  then  pressing  under 
heavy  hydraulic  pressure  with  heat  into  a 
homogeneous  slab.  This  slab  produces  a 
substance  which  can  be  sawed  or  turned  the 
same  as  ordinary  wood.  1 1  is  of  a  beautiful 


black  consistency  and  Is  Extremely  Val¬ 
uable  as  a  Non-Conductor  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Supplies.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  electrical  industry  in  this  country 
at  this  time  does  not  have  a  satisfactory 
material  for  heavy  or  high  insulating  pur¬ 
poses.  A  slab  of  Kornit  one  inch  thick  was 
tested  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Porcelain  Works  and  was  Foundto 
Have  Resisted  96,000  Volts  of  Elec¬ 
tricity.  1 1  may  be  interesting  to  note  here 
that  the  heaviest  voltage  which  is  transmit¬ 
ted  in  this  country  is  between  Niagara,  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Lockport,  New  York.  The  voltage 
transmitted  by  this  company  is  between 
40,000  and  50,000  volts.  Kornit  is  equally 
as  good  as  a  non-conductor  for  electrical 
purposes  and  supplies  as  is  hard  rubber. 

The  average  price  of  hard  vulcanized  rub¬ 
ber  for  electrical  purposes  is  to-day  consider¬ 
ably  over  one  dollar  per  pound — at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing  something  like  $1.2$  per  pound. 

Kornit  can  be  sold  at  Twenty-Five 
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Cents  per  Pound,  and  an  enormous 
profit  can  be  made  at  this  price,  so  that  it 
Can  Easily  be  Seen  that  where  Kornit 
is  Equally  as  Good,  and  as  a  Matter 
of  Fact,  in  many  instances,  a  Better 
non-conductor  than  hard  rubber,  it  can 
compete  in  every  case  where  it  can  be  used 
with  great  success  on  account  of  its  price. 
For  electrical  panel  boards,  switchboards, 
fuse  boxes,  cut-outs,  etc.,  there  are  other 
materials  used,  such  as  vulcanized  paper 
fibre,  slate,  marble,  etc.  A  piece  of  vul¬ 
canized  paper  fibre,  3x4x1  inch,  in  lots  of 
1,000,  brings  20  cents  per  piece.  A  piece 
of  Kornit  of  the  Same  Dimensions  could 
be  sold  with  the  Enormous  Profit  of 
over  1 00  per  cent,  at  ten  cents.  The 
absorptive  qualities  of  Kornit  render  it 
such  that  it  is  Far  Preferable  to  that 
of  vulcanized  fibre.  It  will  not  maintain 


MR.  JOHANN  GUSTAV  BIERICH,  THE  IN¬ 
VENTOR  OF  KORNIT,  IN  HIS  SUMMER 
GARDEN  AT  MENKENHOF,  RUSSIA 


a  flame.  Of  all  the  materials  which  are 
iow  in  the  electrical  market  for  supplies 
ind  insulators  there  is,  as  we  have  stated 
ibove,  none  that  are  satisfactory.  Kornit 
will  fill  this  place.  Its  tensile  strength  per 
;quare  inch  averages  from  1,358  pounds  to 


1,81 1  pounds,  which  the  reader  can  readily 
see  Is  More  Than  Satisfactory.  This 
test  was  made  by  a  well-known  electrical 
engineer,  who  is  now  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  the  United  States  Government  with  a 
Standard  Riehle  Bros,  testing  machine. 

Waste  horn  and  whole  hoofs  are  being 
sold  by  the  ton  to-day  principally  only  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  There  is  one  town 
alone,  Leominster,  Mass.,  where  they  have 
an  average  of  eight  tons  of  horn  shavings 
every  day.  These  waste  horn  shavings 
are  now  only  being  sold  for  fertilizing 
material.  These  eight  tons  of  horn  shav¬ 
ings  manufactured  into  Kornit  and  sold 
for  electrical  purposes  would  easily  bring 
l3,ooo.  At  this  price  it  would  be  selling 
for  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  hard  rubber 
would  cost,  and  about  one-half  what  other 
competitive  materials  would  sell  for,  even 
though  they  would  not  be  as  satisfactory 
as  Kornit 

Kornit  has  been  in  use  in  Russia  about 
four  years.  In  Riga,  Russia,  which  is  the 
largest  seaport  town  of  Western  Russia, 
the  Electrical  Unions  there  are  using  Kor¬ 
nit  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  finding  it 
preferable  to  any  other  insulating  material. 

The  expense  of  manufacturing  Kornit 
from  the  horn  shavings  is  not  large,  as  the 
patentee,  Mr.  Bierich,  has  invented  an 
economical  and  satisfactory  process  which 
produces  an  article  that,  in  the  near  future, 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  almost 
every  building  in  this  country. 

Besides  electrical  insulators,  Kornit  can 
be  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  furniture, 
buttons,  door  handles,  umbrella,  cane,  knife 
and  fork  handles,  brush  and  sword  handles, 
revolver  handles,  mirror  backs,  picture 
frames,  toilet  accessories,  such  as  fancy 
glove  boxes,  jewel  cases,  glove  stretchers, 
shoe  lifts,  etc.;  office  utensils,  such  as 
paper  knife  and  pen  holders,  ink  stands, 
pen  racks;  medical  instruments,  such  as 
syringes,  ear  trumpets,  etc., etc.;  pieces  for 
games,  such  as  draughts,  chessmen,  domi¬ 
noes,  checkers,  counters,  chips,  cribbage 
boards,  etc. ;  telephone  ear  pieces,  stands, 
etc.;  piano  keys,  typewriter  keys,  adding  ma¬ 
chine  and  cash  register  keys,  tea  trays,  ash 
trays,  scoops,  mustard  and  other  spoons, 
salad  sets,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases,  cigar 
and  cigarette  holders,  match  boxes,  and 
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hundreds  of  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles,  all  at  a  large  and  remunerative 
profit. 

THE  GREAT  DEMAND  FOR 
KORNIT  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

THERE  is  one  manufacturer  alone 
here  in  New  York  that  uses  6o,ooo 
square  feet  of  insulating  material  for 
panel  boards  every  year.  He  is  now  using 
slate  and  marble,  but  It  is  Not  Satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  the  reason  that  in  boring  and 
transportation  It  Breaks  so  Easily. 


those  in  charge  can  turn  certain  lights  on 
or  off,  and  by  these  panel  boards  all  the 
electrical  power  in  the  building  is  con¬ 
trolled.  They  nlust  be  of  a  reliable  non¬ 
conducting  material.  Komit  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  almost  exclusively.  The 
largest  electrical  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Riga,  Russia,  are  Using  Kornit  Only 
for  this  Purpose,  after  having  tried  all 
other  so-called  non-conducting  composi¬ 
tions.  The  electrical  trades  alone  can  con¬ 
sume  a  great  many  tons  of  Kornit  every 
day  in  the  year.  If  only  two  tons  of  Kor¬ 
nit  is  manufactured  and  sold  every  working 
day  in  the  year  it  will  Enable  the  Kor¬ 
nit  Manufacturing  Company  to  Pay 


KORNIT  FACTORY,  NEWARK,  N.  J.  (BELLEVILLE  STATION) 


Kornit  will  Answer  the  Purpose  of 
Manufacturing  Panel  Boards  Very 
Much  More  Satisfactorily.  On  60,000 
square  feet  of  Kornit  there  would  be  a  net 
profit  of  over  130,000,  or  50  cents  for  every 
square  foot  used.  This  One  Example  is 
cited  to  show  you  The  Enormous  Profits 
which  can  be  made.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  panel  and  switchboard  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  panel  board  is  a 
small  switchboard.  There  is  one  or  more 
on  every  floor  of  all  large  buildings  where 
electricity  is  used.  They  each  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  switches  mounted  on  them,  so  that 


16  Per  Cent.  Dividends  Every  Year. 
Of  course,  if  four  tons  a  day  are  sold  the  div¬ 
idends  would  be  32  per  cent,  per  year. 
This  is  Not  Improbable.  An  Expert 
Electrical  Engineer  who  holds  one  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  here  in  New 
York  City  made  the  statement,  after  thor¬ 
oughly  examining  and  testing  Kornit  for 
electrical  purposes,  that  in  his  most  con¬ 
servative  estimation  there  can  be  ten  tons 
of  manufactured  Kornit  sold  every  working 
day  in  the  first  year.  This  would  mean 
that  the  Kornit  Manufacturing  Company 
would  pay  a  dividend  out  of  its  earnings 
the  first  year  of  over  seventy-five  per  cent 
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75  Jc).  This  is  probably  more  than  will  be 
paid  the  first  year,  but  there  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  good  prospect  of  paying  a  large 
dividend  the  first  year. 

There  will  be  Such  an  Enormous 
Demand  for  Kornit  after  it  Becomes 
Introduced  that  from  Year  to  Year 
the  Dividends  Earned  will  Become 
Larger  and  Larger.  This  is  the 
Best  Opportunity  to  Make  an  In¬ 
vestment  that  You  Have  Ever  Had. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  The  Most 
Legitimate  and  Profitable  way  to 
Make  Money  is  by  manufacturing  some 
product  that  is  “  Necessary  ”  and  One 
That  Can  Be  Fully  Controlled  so 
that  nobody  else  can  manufacture  the 
same  article.  Look  at  Sugar  (which  is 
protected  by  a  high  tariff);  at  Standard 
Oil,  the  Telephone,  the  Telegraph,  and  we 
might  go  on  and  enumerate  many  more 
monopolies.  They  are  the  Big  Money 
Makers  of  To-day.  Kornit  Cannot 
be  Manufactured  by  Anybody  in 
this  Country  Except  Ourselves  or 
Our  Agents.  We  own  all  the  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  inventor,  Mr.  Johann  Gustav 
Bierich,  in  Russia.  These  patents  have 
been  Bought  from  Mr.  Bierich  and  are 
Duly  Transferred  to  the  Kornit 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  same 
is  Duly  Recorded  in  the  Patent 
Office  of  the  United  States. 

WE  HAVE  A  FINE  FACTORY 
COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

E  have  a  fine  factory  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  (Belleville  Station),  in 
a  most  excellent  location,  handy 
to  the  cars  and  also  to  the  shipping.  Our 


This  is  one  of  the  important  epochs  in 
my  life ,  and  I  firmly  believe  in  the  history 
of  the  manufacturing  business  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Kurt  Bierich,  the  son  of  the 
inventor,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Freiburg 
University,  Germany,  arrived  here  from 
Russia,  on  the  12th  of  May,  to  take 
full  charge  of  the  scientific  conducting  of 
our  factory.  Mr.  Kurt  Bierich  spent 


two  years  in  his  father’s  factory  at  Men- 
kenhof,  Russia,  and  six  months  at  the 
workshops  in  Riga,  Russia,  mastering 
every  minute  detail  of  the  manufacturing 
and  working  departments.  Mr.  Bierich, 


MR.  KURT  BIERICH,  THE  SON  OF  THE 
INVENTOR  OF  KORNIT,  WHO  ARRIVED 
HERE  DIRECT  FROM  RUSSIA  MAY  12, 
TO  DEVOTE  HIS  ENTIRE  TIME  AT 
THE  KORNIT  FACTORY  AT  NEWARK 
(BELLEVILLE  STATION),  N.  J. 

Jr.,  has  been  employed  for  six  months 
recently  in  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
Kornit  factory  for  the  English  company  at 
Stoke  Newington,  N.  London,  which  he 

BROUGHT  TO  COMPLETION  IN  THE  MOST 
SATISFACTORY  MANNER.  Mr  BlERICH, 
Jr.,  will  have  full  charge  of  the  Kornit 

FACTORY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  KORNIT 
WILL  QUICKLY  BECOME  A  WELL-KNOWN 
AND  UNIVERSALLY  USED  ARTICLE  IN  THE 
ELECTRICAL  AND  OTHER  TRADES  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY,  EARNING  AND  PAYING  LARGE 
AND  SATISFACTORY  DIVIDENDS  EACH  AND 

every  six  months.  A  few  shares  obtained 
now  may  be  the  foundation  for  a  fortune 
or  the  much  desired  income  for  support  in 
the  unknown  years  that  are  to  come.  We 
leave  it  to  you  if  it  would  not  seem  good 
judgment  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  Anyway,  please  write  me 
at  once  and  let  me  know  just  what  you  will 
do.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  take 
shares  now,  write  and  tell  me  how  many 
you  would  like  and  how  soon  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  do  so,  provided  I  will 
reserve  them  for  you.  As  soon  as  I  receive 
your  letter  I  will  answer  it  with  A  personal 
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LETTER  AND  WILL  ARRANGE  MATTERS  AS 
YOU  WISH  TO  THE  BEST  OP  MY  ABILITY. 

REMEMBER,  I  have  a  great  many 

THOUSAND  DOLLARS  INVESTED  IN  THE 

Kornit  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  minute  you  buy  a  share  or  more  in  this 
Company,  we  become  Co-partners  as  Co¬ 
sh  areholders.  It  is  for  our  mutual 
benefit  to  watch  and  guard  each  other’s 
interests.  I  will  be  grateful  if  you 
will  write  me  to-day,  so  that  I  may 
know  just  what  you  will  do. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  you 
have  never  had  presented  to  your  notice  a 
better  opportunity  to  make  an  investment 
where  such  large  profits  can  be  made, 
because  of  the  exclusiveness  of  control,  and 
the  great  demand  and  the  low  cost  of  raw 
material,  which  is  now  almost  practically 
thrown  away.  Join  me  in  this  investment, 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
in  the  future  you  will  say :  “  That  is  the  day 
I  made  the  most  successful  move  in  my 
whole  life.” 

MY  OFFER  TO  YOU 
TO-DAY 

THE  Kornit  Manufacturing 
Company  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  and  is  capital¬ 
ized  with  50,000  FULLY  PAID  NON-ASSESS- 
able  shares  at  $10  each.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  sell  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  ONLY  OF 

these  shares  at  the  par  value  of  $10 
each.  Ten  Dollars  will  buy  one 
share.  Twenty  Dollars  will  buy 
two  shares.  Fifty  Dollars  will  buy 
five  shares.  One  Hundred  Dollars 

WILL  BUY  TEN  SHARES.  ONE  THOUSAND 

Dollars,  one  hundred  shares,  and 
so  on.  After  you  have  bought  one  or 
more  shares  in  The  Kornit  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  you  may  feel  as  I  do, 
that  you  have  placed  your  savings  where 
they  will  draw  regular  and  satis¬ 
factory  large  dividends.  The  price 
of  Kornit  shares  will  advance  to  at  least 
twelve  dollars  per  share  in  the  near  future. 

I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if 
these  shares  paid  dividends  as  high  as  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Consequendy,  a  few  dollars  invested 
now  in  the  shares  of  the  Kornit  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  will  enable  you  in 
the  future  to  draw  a  regular  income 
from  the  large  profits  of  the  Company  as 
they  are  earned.  The  DIVIDENDS  will 
be  paid  semi-annually,  every  six  months, 
the  first  of  May  and  November  of  each 
year.  This  is  one  of  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  you  will  ever  have  present¬ 
ed  to  you  in  your  whole  life-time. 
I  Have  Invested  A  Great  Many 
Thousand  Dollars  in  the  Kornit 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  I  Feel 
Sure  It  Is  One  of  the  Best  Invest¬ 
ments  I  Have  Ever  Made.  I  can 


truthfully  say  to  you  that  1  fully 
believe  that  you  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  your  investment  and  that  you  will 
never  be  sorry.  REMEMBER,  that  you 
here  have  an  opportunity  to  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  large  industrial  manufacturing 
concern  manufacturing  a  product,  with  an 
exclusive  monopoly,  which  has  never 
before  been  manufactured  or  sold  in  this 
country. 

Remember,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
experiment,  as  it  has  been  successfully 
manufactured  and  sold  for  over 
four  years  in  Russia  at  a  Large 
Profit,  and  the  manufacturer  and  inven¬ 
tor  recently  wrote  that  the  demand  is 
increasing  every  day,  beyond  the  cap¬ 
acity  of  their  manufacturing  facilities. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  magnificent  opportunity  to 
make  an  investment  in  these  shares.  1 
EARNESTLY  believe  that  in  a  few  years 
THESE  SHARES  WILL  BE  WORTH  FROM 
FIFTY  DOLLARS  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL 

lars  each,  on  account  of  the  large  div¬ 
idends  which  the  company  will  earn  and 
regularly  pay  each  and  every  six  months. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  shares  that  pay 
fifty  (50J  to  one  hundred  (100)  per  cent, 
dividends  will  readily  sell  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  I50  to  $ioo.  The  Outlook  for 
the  Kornit  Manufacturing  Company 
is  such  that  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
earnings  to  fall  far  short  of  these  figures. 
If  the  company  only  makes  and  sells  two 
tons  of  Kornit  a  day  for  the  first  year,  and 
made  a  profit  of  only  two  hundred  dollars 
per  ton,  it  would  mean  a  profit  of  over  six¬ 
teen  per  cent-  (16%)  the  first  year.  If  this 
business  were  doubled  the  second  year,  of 
course  the  earning  capacity  would  double, 
and  the  dividends  would  be  over  thirty-two 
per  cent.  (32%).  Prominent  and  well- 
known  Electrical  Engineers  assure  me  that 
this  product  cannot  help,  and  is  bound  to 
make  enormous  profits.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  send  for  as  many  shares  as 
you  may  wish  at  once.  You,  in  my  con¬ 
servative  opinion,  can  safely  count  on  the 
large  earning  capacity  of  these  shares.  I 
will  at  once  write  you  a  personal  letter  with 
full  information,  and  send  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  book.  “A  Financial  Opportunity,'’ 
containing  a  score  of  photographs  of  the 
Kornit  industry,  taken  in  Russia. 

Please  let  me  near  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  E.  ELLIS 

PRESIDENT 


719  Temple  Court,  New  York  City 


Direct  from  our  distillery  to  YOU 


When  you  buy  HAYNER  WHISKEY,  you  get  direct 
from  the  maker  the  purest  and  best  whiskey  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  of  the  finest  equipped  distilleries  in  the  world, 
after  an  experience  of  forty  years. 

When  you  buy  HAYNER  WHISKEY,  you  get  a  whis¬ 
key. that  has  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  dealers,  thus 
saving  their  big  profits  and  avoiding  all  chance  of  adulteration. 

When  you  buy  HAYNER  WHISKEY,  you  get  at  the 
distiller’s  price  a  whiskey  that  has  no  superior  at  any  price, 
and  yet  it  costs  less  than  dealers  charge  for  inferior  adul¬ 
terated  stuff. 


PURE 


HAYNER  WHISKEY 

4  FULL  $0.20  EXPRESS  « 
QUARTS  0—  PREPAID  11 
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The  Beer 
That  Makes 
AoMan 
Bilious. 
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PlaRes  me  Bilious 


Is  said  of  “green  beer” — not 
of  Schlitz. 


Schlitz  beer  is  aged  in  glass  enam¬ 
eled  steel  tanks  for  months  before  it 
is  marketed.  Fermentation  is  fin¬ 
ished  long  before  you  get  it. 


That  is  an  apparent  virtue.  But 
the  chief  distinction  of  Schlitz  is  its 
purity  —  a  virtue  that  you  can’t  see. 
Yet  the  cost  of  that  purity  exceeds 
all  other  costs  of  our  brewing. 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  that  the  cork  or  crown 
is  branded  Schlitz. 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 


you  ASK  FOR 


OSTO 


GARTE 


ICE 

POSTUM 

(With  a  dash  of  lemon) 

A  Summer  Food  Drink  that  is  delicious 
and  refreshing,  and  with  the  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  field  grains. 

It  feels  good  to  get  free  from  the  coffee 
grip,  and  it’s  like  a  continuous  frolic  to 
be  perfectly  well. 

Ten  days  trial  proves  1 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  J.  A. 


